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The United Nations: Some New Perspectives After Ten Years 


by Francis O. Wilcox 


Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs * 


Just a few weeks ago the General Assembly 
concluded its tenth, and perhaps its most momen- 
tous, session. High on the list of accomplishments 
was its action in enlarging the membership of the 
United Nations from 60 to 76 countries.? This 
expansion of the organization’s membership 
brings new vitality and new voices to the task 
of creating and maintaining peace with justice 
among nations. 

The United States must now assess the impli- 
cations for its foreign policy of a United Nations 
in which European representation has been in- 
creased, the voice of Asia and the Middle East has 
become strengthened, the number of so-called un- 
committed countries has been enlarged, and the 
proportionate numerical strength of the Latin 
American group reduced. 

This means new problems, but it also means 
a new challenge to our diplomacy—a new oppor- 
tunity to develop policies that will advance our 
own interests and those of the international 
community. 

The President in his state of the Union mes- 
sage * stated the cardinal aim of our foreign policy: 
“the waging of peace, with as much resource- 
fulness, with as great a sense of dedication and 
urgency as we have ever mustered in defense of 
our country in time of war.” 

In charting our course in a newly revitalized 
United Nations we must search out and under- 
stand the new forces at work. 





* Address made before the National Press Club, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Jan. 13 (press release 17). 

* BULLETIN of Dee. 26, 1955, p. 1067. 

*Tbid., Jan. 16, 1956, p. 79. 
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Impact of Bandung and the Geneva Summit Meeting 


Two important developments in 1955 made 
themselves felt in the Tenth General Assembly. 
The first was the convening of the Bandung con- 
ference. The second was the summit meeting in 
Geneva. Together they loosened the rather rigid 
cold war alinements which have thus far prevailed 
in the United Nations. 

The Bandung conference reflected an upsurge 
of confidence among the Asian-African countries. 
Representatives of the conference, it should be 
noted, rejected Communist colonialism as well 
as the discarded colonialism of former times. 

Within the United Nations the “spirit of 
Bandung” gave rise to increased expressions of 
solidarity of interest among members of the group 
and continued cohesiveness on issues of special 
mutual concern such as colonial questions, 
questions of race, the needs and desires of under- 
developed countries, and the question of mem- 
bership. This current of Asian-African self-ex- 
pression cut sharply across prevailing Communist- 
free-world alinements and brought the Tenth 
General Assembly face to face with changing 
political and economic realities. 

Despite the “spirit of Bandung,” however, the 
General Assembly, after voting to include the 
Algerian item on the agenda, subsequently de- 
cided not to consider the question further, and 
on the Cyprus item the Bandung powers were 
divided. 

At the Assembly there was felt not only a new 
sense of urgency arising from anticolonial pres- 
sures and a heightened appreciaticn of the value 
of the United Nations as a world forum for dis- 
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cussion of pressing problems, but also a sense of 
the limitations of U.N. action at certain times in 
dealing with certain problems. As Ambassador 
Lodge has said, “Public debate is curative in many 
cases, but it cannot cure all problems any more 
than a certain medicine will cure all diseases.” 

On the ground of interference in domestic 
affairs, South Africa withdrew its delegation from 
the General Assembly. The issue, of course, was 
over South Africa’s racial policies. Here again, 
the Assembly recognized the United Nations limi- 
tations. While reaffirming the hope that South 
Africa would live up to its charter obligations, the 
Assembly did not again appoint the commission 
which had been set up to study race problems in 
that country and with which South Africa had 
refused to cooperate. 

The Asian and African countries, however they 
may differ in their foreign policies, share a com- 
pelling desire for rapid advancement along the 
road of industrial, economic, and social progress. 
Many of these peoples are newly free of colonial 
rule. They find the climate of independence no 
less invigorating now than it was for us in 1776. 
Nor did the United States, after winning its inde- 
pendence, emerge into a static world assured of a 
secure and prosperous place among the nations. 
True, it did not, as do the newly independent 
lands today, have recourse to a United Nations. 
But one may well imagine some of the issues we 
would have hotly pursued in such a forum. 

The summit meeting held in Geneva last July 
also Jeft its imprint on the Tenth Assembly. This 
historic meeting raised the hopes of peoples that 
the danger of war had further receded. It ap- 
peared that the U.S.S.R. joined us in realizing 
that neither side can survive a global hydrogen 
war. It seemed possible that some of the out- 
standing political differences could now be dealt 
with in good faith. 

The Genera] Assembly began its work in this 
warm afterglow of the Geneva summit meeting. 
Many delegates invoked the “spirit of Geneva” 
in their speeches. The Soviets came wearing the 
smile of conciliation. The Great Powers for the 
time being at least were not glaring at each other 
across conference tables, fighting out problems 
born of the Second World War. 

In the freer atmosphere, pressures of a changing 
world were felt with new force. The smaller na- 
tions, the less-developed countries, the former co- 
lonial peoples of Asia and Africa spoke up with 
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a new vigor. They spoke not only of their par- 
ticular problems; they addressed themselves to the 
Great Powers about the kind of world they want 
to Hive in. 

While the Bandung conference and the Geneva 
summit meeting did not confront us with an en- 
tirely new situation, we can agree that there was 
a shift of emphasis which resulted in blurring 
traditional issues and alinements. At least until 
the close of the second Geneva conference in 
November, Soviet tactics in the Assembly ap- 
peared more flexible than in the past. Prior to 
that time the Soviets used the gloved rather than 
the mailed fist. 

Our impression from this past Assembly is that 
Soviet leaders would like to maintain the appear- 
ance of cooperative relations, even though they 
are not willing to create the indispensable condi- 
tions for a secure peace. The cold war, in the 
sense of peaceful competition between conflicting 
ideologies, was in fact conducted with much vigor. 

We must therefore reckon coldly with the true 
aims of the new flexibility of Soviet tactics in 
the United Nations. These are to divide the non- 
Communist world and to gain acceptance as the 
champion of all peoples seeking a better life. 

The Soviet challenge was met resourcefully and 
to good effect. Let us consider four of the impor- 
tant issues before the Assembly: the admission of 
new members, the peaceful development of the 
atom, disarmament, and economic assistance for 
underdeveloped areas. These are issues of major 
import for the future of the United Nations and 
for United States policy. 


Admission of New Members 


In its first decade the United Nations has grown 
from an original membership of 51 to a more 
broadly representative organization of 76. Asa 
result, it should be better equipped to serve the 
needs of mankind during its second decade. 

There are six points that I wish to stress regard- 
ing the United States attitude on the admission 
of new members. I shall then try to assess the 
implications for our foreign policy of the increase 
in size of the United Nations. 

First, we have followed a consistent policy 
based squarely on the principles of the charter. 
In the words of Ambassador Lodge, the United 
States was guided by three basic principles: 
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1. To bring into membership all qualified states which 
apply ; 

2. To follow the provisions of the charter as to judging 
the qualifications of the applicants; 

8. To avoid thwarting the will of a qualified majority 
by use in the Security Council of the veto. 

The admission of qualified states had been pre- 
vented solely by the Soviet veto. These would 
long ago have been members of the United Nations 
had not the Soviet Union used the veto 45 times 
on the membership question in the past 10 years. 

Second, consistent with these principles the 
United States took the initiative early during the 
Assembly session. We actively sought the agree- 
ment of the five permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council not to use the veto on the admission 
of new members. 

The United States has long favored such an 
agreement. We stressed this point in varying 
ways with each of the permanent members. In 
the present case we ourselves said publicly that 
we would not use the veto and that we would 
abstain in the voting on the applications of the 
Soviet satellites even though in our view their 
present governments are not independent and 
their conduct has been reprehensible. This voting 
position accorded fully with the spirit and intent 
of the Vandenberg resolution, adopted by the 
Senate in 1948 by a 64 to 4 vote, which expressed 
the view that there should be agreement among 
the permanent members not to use the veto to pre- 
vent the admission of new members. 

Third, we believed that the admission of quali- 
fied applicants would enrich and strengthen the 
United Nations morally and materially. Their 
participation in the organization would outweigh 
any disadvantages which might follow from the 
admission of the four satellites. 

Fourth, it is evident that the pressure of world 
opinion does exert influence on the Soviet Union. 
Its original position was that the United Nations 
must admit all the Soviet satellites, including 
Outer Mongolia, or the Soviet Union would veto 
all qualified candidates. We made no comparable 
insistence. We did not condition the admission 
of one state upon another under threat of veto. 
But evidently, among other motives, the Soviets 
did not wish to bear the onus for having vetoed 
the long list of free-world applicants. 

We should frankly recognize that Soviet will- 
ingness to see 16 nations admitted was a come- 
down from its rigid 18-or-nothing position. But 
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we must nevertheless hold them accountable for 
frustrating the admission of Japan. Contrary to 
the advisory opinion of the International Court 
of Justice, the Soviet Union conditioned Japan’s 
admission on that of the fictional entity of Outer 
Mongolia. It withheld United Nations member- 
ship as a new instrument of pressure on the Jap- 
anese in their peace treaty negotiations. We 
deeply regret the continued exclusion of Japan, 
whose candidacy was backed by every member 
of the Security Council except the Soviet Union. 
We also deplore the exclusion of the Republic of 
Korea and the Republic of Viet-Nam, both of 
whom we regard as fully qualified. 

Fifth, the abstention of the United States in 
the voting on the satellites does not mean that 
we accept as permanent the present situation in 
Eastern Europe. We will continue to hold the 
four new Eastern European members responsible 
for past agreements. We will continue to charge 
the Soviet Union with its undeniable responsibili- 
ties in this regard. As Secretary Dulles said 
recently, the United States “will accept no com- 
promise with the Soviet Union” that would seem 
to be acquiescence in the present status in Eastern 
Europe. 

Meanwhile, we hope that United Nations mem- 
bership will have a salutary effect on the inter- 
national behavior of these governments and will 
encourage freer contacts between their peoples and 
the outside world. We trust that they will be 
brought to feel with new force the need to respect 
the human rights and basic freedoms which they 
now deny their people. They have now bound 
themselves to observe the terms of the charter. 
The world will note how they carry out this pledge. 

Sixth, our abstention on the satellite applica- 
tions does not mean any change in United States 
policy on the question of Chinese representation 
in the United Nations. We continue to support 
the Government of the Republic of China. We 
continue to oppose vigorously the seating of the 
Chinese Communists. 


implications for the Future 
What are the implications of the admission of 
16 new members? On the organizational side it 
is clear that the number of members on the Se- 
curity Council, the Economic and Social Council, 
and perhaps on other bodies should be increased. 
Let us look, for example, at the Security Coun- 
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cil. Asia has never been adequately represented 
on the Council. With the admission of six addi- 
tional Asian members, this imbalance must be re- 
dressed. The increase of 10 European countries 
also requires a review of the number of Council 
seats allocated to the European region. While we 
have made no decision on this matter, it may be 
that only two seats need to be added, although 
perhaps three or four more will be required. I 
believe the concept of the semipermanent mem- 
bership as it evolved in the League of Nations is 
also worthy of study. 

Any increase in members of the Security Coun- 
cil would, of course, in turn affect the number of 
votes required for decisions. Moreover, this ques- 
tion of the size of the Council involves an amend- 
ment of the charter, which requires the concur- 
rence of two-thirds of the members of the United 
Nations, including the five permanent members of 
the Security Council. This complex question will 
obviously require extensive diplomatic negotia- 
tions. The United States hopes to begin such 
negotiations within the next month or two. 

We can also expect that new and important 
political problems will be brought to the General 
Assembly for solution as a result of its new mem- 
bership. 

The enlarged United Nations will speak with 
wider authority. It will more accurately mirror 
underlying conditions as they are in the world 
and confront all of us in a more decisive manner 
with the crucial problems of the atomic age. A 
greater sense of responsibility will be required of 
all the members if the organization is to develop 
in a sound and practical way and if problems are 
to be solved and not aggravated. 

There are, of course, those who are already 
predicting that the United States will lose voting 
support in the General Assembly. I have this 
comment regarding such dim predictions: 

Up to the present time the United States has 
been able to retain a position of leadership 
through the justice of its cause and the logic of its 
arguments. Almost invariably on important is- 
sues our policies have been overwhelmingly sup- 
ported by the members of the free world. 

_If the time should ever come when we found our- 
selves consistently outvoted on important issues 
in the United Nations, that would surely be a sign 
that we ought to reexamine in a hardheaded way 
our basic policies. 
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Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 


We face another major challenge in promoting 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy. President 
Eisenhower originally announced his atoms-for- 
peace plan at the United Nations. He proposed 
that an agency be established under its aegis. 
This reflected his estimate of the value of the 
United Nations as a mechanism for promoting 
international cooperation. That is why he also 
proposed that, once established, the agency should 
be brought into an appropriate relationship with 
the United Nations. 

The traditional way would have been to con- 
tinue with our bilateral programs. The need to 
safeguard our security interests and the difficulty 
of working out an international mechanism for 
parceling out and controlling the use of fissionable 
materials would have justified a unilateral ap- 
proach. But President Eisenhower rejected the 
pattern of the past in recognition of the needs of 
the present. 

He rejected it in the knowledge that the acqui- 
sition of nuclear technology and material brings 
with it the capacity to manufacture nuclear weap- 
ons. Atomic power reactors can be utilized to 
produce nuclear materials for weapons even as they 
generate electricity. Unless effective preventive 
measures are taken soon, the wider utilization of 
atomic energy—which will occur whether or not 
an international agency is created—will inevi- 
tably hasten the day when many nations will be 
in a position to manufacture atomic weapons. 

Think of what this means in terms of existing 
international tensions, current power relation- 
ships, and international plans generally. This is 
what gives the President’s call for international 
cooperation in this field its great sense of urgency. 
In the long run it may well be that the greatest 
contribution of the International Agency will be 
to assure that atomic energy is used exclusively 
for peaceful purposes. 

At the Tenth Assembly the majority of member 
nations sought a greater voice in shaping the 
agency’s statute, in conducting its operations, and 
in establishing an appropriate form of relation- 
ship with the United Nations. 

In keeping with the President’s original con- 
ception, the United States met those desires by 
proposing to convene a conference on the final text 
of the agency’s statute and by agreeing to author- 
ize the Secretary-General to make a study of the 
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The United States also announced that the origi- 
nal group of states which had been engaged in 
drafting the statute of the agency would be ex- 
panded by the addition of the Soviet Union, 
Czechoslovakia, India, and Brazil. 

The expanded negotiating group will soon meet. 
It will seek agreement on a draft statute and will 
consider the suggestions of other governments. 
One of the main problems in these negotiations 
will be to seek agreement with respect to the 
powers and authority of the agency to guard 
against the diversion of fissionable materials. 

The Soviet Union, whose original hostility to 
the President’s proposal was abandoned in the 
face of strong world public opinion, will probably 
continue to press for a relationship with the 
United Nations which would subject the agency’s 
power to guard against the diversion of fission- 
able materials to a veto in the Security Council. 
But the General Assembly has twice rejected this 
concept, and it remains to be seen whether the 
Soviet Union will once again adjust its policy to 
world opinion. 


Disarmament 


Disarmament is a third important challenge. 
This past Assembly urged that the states con- 
cerned should continue to seek agreement on a 
comprehensive disarmament plan.* It also urged 
that in the meantime priority should be given to 
the following “initial steps” : 

(i) Such confidence-building measures as the plan of 
Mr. Eisenhower, President of the United States of 
America, for exchanging military blueprints and mutual 
aerial inspection, and the plan of Mr. Bulganin, Prime 
Minister of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, for 
establishing control posts at strategic centres; 

(ii) All such measures of adequately safeguarded dis- 
armament as are now feasible. 

With this resolution, which was the product of 
United States and United Kingdom initiative, the 
Assembly has revitalized 10 years of fruitless de- 
bate. It has adjusted its sights to a new and 
feasible disarmament goal. 

This fresh approach to the disarmament prob- 
lem will have its first test early this year when the 
Subcommittee of the United Nations Disarma- 
ment Commission resumes its work. If the Soviet 
Union will now agree to the early implementation 





‘Tbid., Jan. 9, 1956, p. 63. 
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of the President’s “open sky” plan, the United 
Nations will finally have the possibility of pro- 
gressing to a more comprehensive plan of dis- 
armament. Regrettably, Mr. Khrushchev’s recent 
attack on the President’s plan is far from en- 
couraging. 

Meanwhile this Government is making an in- 
tensive review of concrete measures which might 
be taken now to reduce or limit armaments and 
armed forces with adequate safeguards as to in- 
spection and control. Our ultimate goal remains 
unchanged. Weare searching intensively for new 
scientific techniques to guarantee effective inspec- 
tion and control of a more comprehensive plan 
which would include nuclear weapons. Success 
in this search will make possible comprehensive 
disarmament, including the elimination of nuclear 
weapons. We will persevere in this search with 
all the skill and resources at our command. 


Economic Assistance to Underdeveloped Countries 


The shifting emphasis of the cold war has made 
the solution of economic problems even more vital. 
The current Soviet effort to exploit the economic 
needs of some of the underdeveloped countries— 
highlighted by the Khrushchev-Bulganin Asian 
tour—is a matter for serious concern to all those 
who are genuinely interested in the freedom as 
well as the progress of the economically under- 
developed countries. 

I am convinced that from a dollars-and-cents 
point of view economic aid through multilateral 
organizations is less costly to us in many instances 
since it spreads the burden over a larger number 
of contributors. Moreover, the multilateral ap- 
proach may often be found more acceptable by 
some of the underdeveloped countries. 

The crux of the matter is that we must remain 
flexible regarding the manner in which economic 
aid is made available to our free-world partners. 
When the job can best be done bilaterally we 
should use this approach. This is equally true 
of the multilateral approach. 

In the face of the new challenge it has now be- 
come even more important to increase the effec- 
tiveness of our economic and technical assistance 
programs. Thus it is essential that we continue 
and strengthen our support of the Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance of the United 
Nations, which is generally recognized as a long- 
range program for the economic betterment of 
underdeveloped countries. 
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We hope that in the future more of our tech- 
nical experts will be able to share their experiences 
with the people of Asia, the Middle East, Africa, 
and the less developed parts of Latin America. 

We believe that the program could be further 
strengthened by increasing, through fellowships 
and study tours, the number of those from the 
underdeveloped countries who are enabled to visit 
our schools and farms and factories. 

Another area which deserves imaginative ex- 
ploration is the problem of international financ- 
ing. There is no one answer to that problem. 
Much is already being done, and perhaps more 
could be done, through such bodies as the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, on the multilateral side, and our own Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 

Further headway is likely to be made through 
the early establishment of the International 
Finance Corporation, which the General As- 
sembly endorsed unanimously at its last session. 
It will help to bring together opportunities in 
underdeveloped countries and potential investors 
in capital-exporting countries and will, we trust, 
encourage the flow of private capital. The Con- 
gress has already approved this undertaking, and 
the United States has formally adhered to the new 
organization. 

It is an open question whether all these meas- 
ures will be adequate to meet those basic needs for 
capital in the world which cannot be satisfied by 
the underdeveloped countries from their own do- 
mestic resources. While there can be no doubt 
that domestic savings must in the long run pro- 
vide the bulk of the necessary funds, President 
Eisenhower has recognized that additional funds 
may be necessary. As you know, over the past 
several years there has been mounting pressure 
from the underdeveloped areas for a special 
United Nations fund for economic development. 
President Eisenhower has made it clear that, as 
some success in disarmament is achieved, this 
Government will] ask our people to join in devot- 
ing a portion of the savings thus achieved to an 
international fund for economic development 
within the framework of the United Nations. 
Such a fund would help in the development of 
roads and other means of transportation, the mul- 
tiple use of water, and other basic services which, 
in turn, will create better conditions for private 
investment. 

The formula for a special United Nations fund 
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for economic development as developed to date | 


may not be adequate, but I hope that ways and 
means will be found for the United States to 
participate constructively in such a fund. 


Reviewing the Charter 


Since the General Assembly approved the idea 
of charter review in principle, we must examine 
carefully in the months ahead the ways and means 
by which the United Nations can be improved. 

In some respects the United Nations has never 
had a fair chance to function. When the organi- 
zation was born in 1945, those who drafted the 
charter did not know about the atomic bomb. 
Moreover, they assumed that the peace treaties 
ending the war would soon be concluded and the 
U.N. would be able to function in a relatively 
peaceful world. They also assumed that the five 
Great Powers would work together to win the 
peace as they had cooperated to win the war. 

All these basic assumptions proved erroneous. 
The signatures on the charter were hardly dry 
when the atomic bomb was dropped over Hiro- 
shima and we all realized the world had entered 
a new and dangerous era. Shortly afterward the 
Great Powers, instead of working together, fell 
to quarreling among themselves. ‘The peace 
treaties were scrapped, and the United Nations, 
together with its members, became enmeshed in 
the cold war. 

What we have, therefore, is a preatomic charter 
which is compelled to function in a nuclear age. 
Some United Nations critics point out that we 
are, in fact, sending a Cub Scout to do a man- 
sized job. 

I do not agree, but in any event we ought to 
examine pretty carefully such fundamental ques- 
tions as the following: 


1. Should the United Nations be given sufficient 
power to cope adequately with the mortal threat 
which atomic and hydrogen weapons pose for us 
all ¢ 

2. Are there any effective steps that can be 
taken to revitalize the enforcement machinery of 
the U.N. which has remained dormant since the 
charter was drafted ¢ 

3. Can we find ways and means of curbing the 
excessive use of the veto without discarding our 
right to protect our vital interests in important 
issues before the Security Council? 

4. Is there any better way of determining just 
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what kinds of problems are essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of states and therefore not 
properly subject to action by the United Nations? 

5. Should we support some system of weighted 
voting which would remove voting inequalities in 
the General Assembly and give to the big nations 
voting strength more commensurate with their 
power and responsibility in the world? 

6. How can the United Nations be made a more 
effective instrument of peaceful change without 
undermining the principles of stability and order 
in the world? 


Faced with fundamental questions like these, 
some people argue that it would be far more logi- 
cal to draft a new charter based on a brandnew 
set of assumptions. This, it seems to me, is an un- 
realistic approach. It would open a Pandora’s 
box and probably result in leaving the world with 
a weaker charter. 

Chief Justice Marshall once said of the Consti- 
tution that “it was intended to endure for ages to 
come, and, consequently, to be adapted to the vari- 
ous crises of human affairs.” The Constitution 
has, in fact, proven a living document and has 
kept pace with the growth of our Nation. 

In a somewhat comparable way the charter has 
proven flexible enough to be adapted to a good 
many new situations without the need for formal 
amendment. In the first decade of U.N. existence, 
for example, not one formal amendment has been 
put to the vote in the General Assembly. Even 
so, many important changes have taken place 
within the United Nations system. Some provi- 
sions of the charter have already fallen into dis- 
use. Others have been applied in a way the 
framers of the charter did not contemplate. 

It is important to remember that we are not 
examining the charter drafted in San Francisco 
in 1945. We are examining the charter of 1956 
as it has been amplified by custom and usage, reso- 
lutions of the various U.N. organs, and treaties 
like the Atlantic Pact and the Southeast Asia Col- 
lective Defense Treaty. If we were to proceed 
now to consider amendments to the old charter 
rather than the new, it would be very much like 
& surgeon planning an operation on the basis of 
a diagnosis made 10 years ago. 

What I am saying is that even though we have 
& preatomic charter, we do not have a static 
charter. 

We ought to keep this fact in mind, for any 
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amendment we propose can be rejected by the 
Soviet Union. But even if this obstacle proves 
insurmountable, a decade of experience has taught 
us that a great deal of progress can still be made 
within the framework of the present charter with- 
out resorting to formal charter amendments. 

Let me leave you with one concluding thought. 
It is good that we have a flexible and not a static 
charter because the next decade of the atomic era 
is likely to place new strains on the organization. 
Perhaps its most severe test will be in bringing 
about peaceful change in our dynamic society in 
which the atom can bring either unimagined bene- 
fits or awesome destruction. 

If the next decade brings, as I believe it will, a 
greater striving for harmonization for relations 
among nations, the United States must be in the 
forefront in helping to create favorable condi- 
tions conducive to peace, security, and well-being. 
In our relations with the United Nations we 
should be completely aware of its shortcomings, 
enthusiastic over its potentialities, and dedicated 
to its principles. 

As a Nation we have never been defeated in war. 
We cannot afford defeat in waging peace. If we 
can rival the soldiers in our dedication and re- 
sourcefulness, we can build a peace which will 
earn us the thanks of future generations. 


General Assembly Delegation’s Views 
on Economic Aid 
Press release 14 dated January 11 


Secretary Dulles at his news conference on Jan- 
uary 11 read the following statement sent to him 
on December 9, 1955, by the members of the US. 
delegation to the Tenth Session of the United 
Nations General Assembly concerning US. for- 
eign economic policy.* 


Impelled by a unanimous feeling that economic 
and social questions are assuming increasing im- 
portance on the international scene, the United 


*The members of the delegation signing the statement 
were: Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., Permanent 
Representative to the United Nations, Chairman of the 
Delegation; Brooks Hays and Chester E. Merrow, U.S. 
House of Representatives; John O. Pastore, U.S. Senate; 
Colgate Whitehead Darden, Jr.; Robert L. Brokenburr ; 
Laird Bell; Jacob Blaustein; Ambassador James J. Wads- 
worth, Deputy Representative to the United Nations; and 
Mrs. Oswald B. Lord. 
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States delegation to the Tenth General Assembly 
has joined in framing this statement. 

The present period in history may one day be 
recognized as a major turning point in the strug- 
gle between Communism and freedom. It ap- 
pears to be clearly a shift in the cold war, in which 
economic and social problems have moved to the 
forefront. 

Members of the United States Delegation dur- 
ing this General Assembly session have observed 
the effectiveness of Soviet tactics under these new 
conditions. This can be seen both in the way the 
Soviet bloc delegates work in various United 
Nations meetings, and also in the voting that 
occurs in many committees. As we observed man- 
euvers, we were conscious that the Soviet Union, 
elsewhere in the world, was using economic and 
social collaboration as a means for jumping mili- 
tary as well as political barriers. Examples of 
this can be found in India, Egypt, and Burma. 

We believe that the United States must counter 
these Soviet efforts. We can succeed, not by 
outbidding Communism in sheer amounts of eco- 
nomic aid, but by making newly independent and 
newly articulate peoples feel that they can best 
satisfy their wants by becoming and remaining 
part of the community of free nations. 

We welcome more emphasis on economic and 
educational endeavors, for we have a proven ex- 
perience in these fields. 

We are in a contest in the field of economic de- 
velopment of underdeveloped countries which is 
bitterly competitive. Defeat in this contest could 
be as disastrous as defeat in an armaments race. 

We could lose this economic contest unless the 
country as a whole wakes up to all its implications. 


Transcript of Secretary Dulles’ News 
Conference 


Press release 15 dated January 11 


Secretary Dulles: The U.S. delegation to the 
U.N. General Assembly, when it was recessing last 
month, made a statement which they sent down to 
me and which J went over with the President. 
We both thought it was sufficiently important to 
make public. So I will read it to you on this 


occasion.’ 








* See above. 
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Q. Mr. Secretary, do you and the President 
agree with that statement? 








A. Generally speaking we do, yes, and it is for 


that reason that the President suggested I join in 


making this statement public at this time. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, can you tell us what the sig- 
nificance of the timing of the statement now is— 
of its release now? 


A. You mean why the statement was made? | 


Q. Why is it being released now? 
A. This is the first press conference which 1| 
have had since I received the statement and had | 


a chance to discuss it with the President. | 


Q. Mr. Secretary, to whom was this statement 


addressed ? 


} 


A. It was addressed to me. It is entitled “A } 


statement to the Secretary of State by the U.S. 
Delegation to the Tenth Session of the United | 
Nations General Assembly.” 


Q. Mr. Secretary, when did you discuss it with 
the President? 


A. I think I discussed it with him approxi- 
mately the day before Christmas—I think it was 
about the 24th of December. I would not be abso- 
lutely decisive as to the date, but it was when he 
came up from Gettysburg for the Christmas 
holidays. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you view this as a recom- 
mendation to step up aid? 


A. I take it as a statement which reinforces 
very strongly what the views of the administra- 
tion are with respect to aid which will be em- 
bodied in various proposals which we will make. 
They were in part discussed in the President’s 
state of the Union message,? and they will be 
further developed in subsequent messages and 
communications to the Congress. 


Long-Term Aid Commitments 


— 


einai 


) 
Q. Mr. Secretary, on this—the exact text—I | 


think it said something to the effect the country 
as a whole needed to wake up to this need. Do 
you and the President feel the country needs to 


* BULLETIN of Jan, 16, 1956, p. 79. 
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wake up to the need, and, if so, is part of the tim- 
ing to call the country’s attention particularly 
now to the President's long-range foreign aid 
program? 


A. I think that one could say that. There is 
an aspect of the President’s proposals to Congress 
embodied in the state of the Union message which 
I don’t think has been adequately appreciated yet, 
and that is the suggestion he makes that we be 
authorized to make long-term commitments sub- 
ject to annual appropriations. Now that theme 
will be developed more fully, and I am not in a 
position at the moment to give any precise figures 
because that has not yet been finally dealt with 
by the Bureau of the Budget. But the impor- 
tance of that is very great because it will enable 
us, I hope, to have not only greater flexibility but 
the opportunity of doing things which have a 
more permanent value in developing the economy 
of these less well-developed countries. 

The granting of economic aid, if it assumes a 
form which is primarily budgetary aid for a 
given year, does not have the permanent impact 
upon the community that long-range projects do. 
In some of the bigger projects we have been in- 
hibited somewhat from going into them because 
of the fact that these long-range projects take 
quite a long while. It may be a 5-year project or 
a 10-year project and the institution, such as the 
World Bank, or the governments of the countries 
concerned, or private enterprise in the countries 
concerned, hesitate to embark upon these long- 
range projects if all they can count on from the 
United States is a contribution fér the first year. 
I think we can greatly improve the quality of our 
economic assistance in building up these less de- 
veloped countries if we can have the opportunity 
to assume, subject to annual appropriations, com- 
mitments for future years. I believe that that 
can be extremely important, and that is a very im- 
portant new aspect of the program which we are 
presenting to Congress this year. 

Q. As acorollary to this question, if I may, sir, 
does this mean that Senator George will have to 
be awakened? He came out firmly against eco- 
nomic aid. 


A. Well, this program will not substantially 
increase the amount of economic aid in any given 
year. 
least a percentage of our present economic aid 


It does presuppose a continuance of at 
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over a period of years, which might be 5 or 10 
years. But as far as the actual amounts are con- 
cerned, this is not so much a question of amount or 
totals as it is a question of continuity. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you hope or are you seek- 
ing for bipartisan support of this idea? Ts it 
rather anew idea as put forward in the President’s 
message? Was there consultation beforehand 
with congressional leaders on this? 


A. Yes, this was brought up at the meeting we 
had with the bipartisan group, although I would 
not necessarily say, in the light of all the matters 
we had to discuss, that it was presented as ade- 
quately as would be desirable. That will be done 
as these matters come up in concrete form before 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I think it was about 114 years 
ago that Governor Stassen said the FOA [Foreign 
Operations Administration] suggested a similar 
long-range program but that it was overruled by 
the State Department on the aid program. T[ 
wonder if this means the State Department has 
changed its position since then. 


A. No. I don’t know what the episode is you 
refer to. The State Department has been in 
favor of something of this sort for some time, and 
I don’t know what it was you referred to as having 
been overruled. It may have been some particular 
project that was overruled on technical grounds. 
But the concept of finding a way to make this 
economic assistance both more flexible and to get 
a greater continuity is one which I have favored 
for some time. We have thought about various 
ways of doing it. I remember I had considerable 
discussion, I think it was last year, about the possi- 
bility of creating a new finance institution with 
sufficient capital so it could draw on it year by 
year, somewhat as the Export-Import Bank does. 
That particular project did not win favor that 
year. This is another way of arriving at that 
same objective, which has been an objective I 
have had in mind for some time. 


U.S. Position on Baghdad Pact 

Q. Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask on another 
subject what the attitude of the United States ts 
toward the development of the Baghdad Pact. 

A. Well, the United States has been, as you 
know, sympathetic toward the formation of the 
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Baghdad Pact; indeed, it comes out of an idea 
I developed when J was in that part of the world 
the first year I was in office, in May 1953. Then 
I talked about the “northern tier” concept,* and 
that idea took hold and it resulted in the present 
Baghdad Paci, including the northern tier 
countries; namely, Pakistan, Iran, Iraq, and 
Turkey. On the question of its further develop- 
ment, the United States has no particular views. 
We have not urged any other countries to join the 
pact. 


Responsibilities in Foreign Aid Field 


Q. Mr. Secretary, going back to the question of 
foreign aid, as you see it, where does your respon- 
sibility lie in this field in relation to Mr. Hollis- 
ter? 


A. I have the policy responsibility in this field. 
Now the policy responsibility is primarily exer- 
cised at the time when the program is made up 
for submission to the Congress. At that time we 
go over, with the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, the various world situations and our 
policies and our programs; and at that point the 
State Department makes a basic policy decision 
as to how much money we think we need for such 
and such an area and, broadly speaking, for what 
purposes, and we consider such matters as this pro- 
posal I just talked about of trying to get a pos- 
sibility of forward commitments. We talk about 
the possibility of a discretionary fund for the Near 
and Middle East; the possibility of a discretionary 
fund, which we have already in principle, of $100 
million for the Far East. It is at that point pri- 
marily that the policy decisions are made, and 
it is at that point the State Department, drawing 
upon the advice of our Ambassadors and our As- 
sistant Secretaries and Ica, takes a predominant 
role. Then, of course, we appear before the con- 
gressional committees and give the primary justi- 
fication for the general program and discretionary 
funds and committed funds. Once the money is 
voted by the Congress the policy decisions have 
basically been made and under normal circum- 
stances, from that point on, the administration 
of the money is a responsibility of what is now 
known as the Ica. 

Now, that is not wholly the case because at vari- 
ous times new situations arise, emergencies de- 


* Ibid., June 15, 1953, p. 835. 
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velop—certain needs seem not to be as important 
as they did seem and there are variations which 


call for current policy decisions. But I would say | 


in the main that 90 percent of the policy direc- 
tion is given during the period when the program 
is prepared for submission to Congress, and that 
from then on most of the work of administering 
the fund is done by the Ica in accordance with 


the policy decisions which are reflected in the re- | 
quest to Congress and in the response made by | 


Congress in actually appropriating money. 


Q.Are you taking responsibility then for the 
programing of that? 








7 


A. When you say “I,” the State Department in | 


the main takes responsibility for deciding the 


areas and the countries where we need money and | 


where we think it should be spent. 
it comes to the question of working out what are 
the precise programs within the countries which 
should be supported, that is primarily a matter 
for the Ica because it has the technicians and the 


Now when | 


—_— 


field people, and normally I would not get into | 


that unless it involves some major problems, such 
as the Aswan Dam project,’ for example. If we 
get the authority which we hope for in terms of 
forward commitments, that would probably lead 
to the consideration of more large-scale programs 
which would have sufficient political implications 
so that I would want to express a political view 
with respect to those particular projects. In the 
past I would say that the expenditures, once they 
are agreed upon as to amount and as to place, do 
not involve any particular detailed consideration 
vy me unless some special circumstances bring it 
to my attention. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, would American contribu- 
tions to the U.N. technical assistance program be 
included in this new policy? 


A. No, I don’t think there would be any desire 
to make forward commitments to that particular 
project. I think that can be handled on a year- 
to-year basis. 


Arab-Israel Problems 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the Israeli Government has 
expressed anxiety that there will be competition 
between the West and the Russians to outbid each 
other to win Arab favor by being tough on the 


* 1bid., Dec. 26, 1955, p. 1050. 
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Israeli Government. I wonder if you have any 
comment on that. 


A. I don’t think that there need be any fear 
of competition in that respect. I think it is quite 
possible that the Soviet Government may itself 
try to win Arab favor by, for example, proposing 
a tough resolution before the Security Council 
when this Syrian question comes up, perhaps to- 
morrow. But I can assure you the United States 
will not itself be drawn into competition of that 
kind. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you consider the Soviet 
resolution now before the Security Council a tough 
resolution? 


A. I don’t know that there is any now before 
the Security Council. I haven’t seen it. I have 
heard about it in general terms—about a resolu- 
tion which they may sponsor. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, is there any decision yet on 
the arms for Israel? 


A. No. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, how soon is that to reaching 
a decision? They say they have been waiting 6 
months for that. 


A. Waiting 6 months? 
Q. 6 weeks. 


A. Oh, 6 weeks. That is about right. I suppose 
we will give the matter a fresh look after the 
Security Council acts on this Syrian question.‘ 
We will not do it before that, surely. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you tell us what coun- 
tries you would like to visit on your trip to the 
SEATO Council meeting in Karachi? 


A. Now, if you were only asking me countries 
which as a tourist I would like to visit that would 
be a long list. I hope to visit on my way back 
some of the countries of South Asia and Southeast 
Asia which I have not yet visited and some which 
I would like to revisit because of the importance 
of our relations with those countries. But it 
would not be practical for me at the present time 
to name those countries because I do not visit coun- 
tries unless I am invited by the government of 





*For text of a U.S. statement made in the Security 
Council on Dec. 16, see ibid., Jan. 16, 1956, p. 103. 
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the country in question. I don’t want to embar- 
rass them. 


Q. I wanted to know if you had been invited to 
visit India because of the problem of Nehru. 


A. I understand that there has been an indica- 
tion on my side that I would hope to have the op- 
portunity to visit India in connection with this 
trip and an indication of the Government of India, 
on its side, that they would be happy if I could do 
it. But there have been no arrangements about 
dates. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you tell us under what 
conditions the United States would be likely to 
join the Baghdad Pact? 


A. Well, I think we would consider joining the 
Baghdad Pact if and when it seemed in doing so 
it would be a contribution to the general stability 
of the area. We do not consider it as an isolated 
act. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, did you discuss the subject of 
the pact with Marshal Tito when you were there?* 
Did you go into the whole matter of neutralism 
with Tito at that time? 


A. I am trying to recall. I do not think that 
we covered any matters—certainly not in any sig- 
nificant way—which I did not report at my press 
interview that immediately followed that confer- 
ence. I made a very full report there, in which 
Marshal Tito joined, and I am afraid I would have 
to ask you to refresh your recollection and mine 
in seeing just what we said. I don’t think that 
your point Came up in any significant way. 


Q. As regards that pact, there have been sug- 
gestions that the Secretary of the Baghdad Pact 
be the channel for the sending of aid on a regional 
basis into the Middle East and that Arab nations 
who are unwilling to subscribe to the military fea- 
tures of that pact nevertheless could come in for 
economic aid under the pact. Did that come to 
your attention, and if so what is our attitude to- 
ward that? 

A. No. 


Q. Can you tell us something of your meeting 
this morning with Ambassador Erie Johnston and 


* Secretary Dulles visited Yugoslavia on Nov. 6; for a 
summary of the subjects he discussed with Marshal Tito, 
see BULLETIN of Nov. 21, 1955, p. 833. 
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of the present status of the economic development 
out in the Middle East? 


A. Well, he came at my suggestion because I 
wanted to check with him as to his impressions of 
the effect of the present condition in the Near East 
upon his program. I wanted to get his estimate 
as to where his program stood in the light of events 
which have taken place since I last talked with 
him, which was perhaps about 6 weeks ago or more. 


Q. Is Mr. Johnston going to go back to the 
area? 


A. He has no present trip scheduled. I would 
hope that developments would be such as to make 
it worth his while to go back, because the project 
is very well advanced on a technical level and I 
would hope that political conditions would make 
it practical for the project to go ahead. 


Hydrogen Bomb Tests 

Q. Mr. Secretary, several weeks ago you said 
that the Government had reached no positive con- 
clusions on various proposals for stopping the 
hydrogen bomb test." I wonder, can you tell us 
now, since the proposal has been made, have you 
any more recent suggestions along that line? 

A. We have not yet found any basis which 
would seem to warrant us in suspending hydrogen 
bomb tests. We feel it imperative to keep to the 
forefront of scientific knowledge in that field, un- 
less and until some dependable basis can be found 
to assure a disarmament, a controlled and in- 
spected disarmament, which would make it safe 
for us to cease our experimental] and testing 
efforts, which in part are designed to find ways to 
protect ourselves against the use of the atomic 
weapons by others. So the situation is about 
where it was. As you know, the general efforts in 
this field are being conducted under the leader- 
ship of Governor Stassen, and we are hopeful that 
a way may be found to relieve the burden of ex- 
pense in this effort and also the very great danger 
which it implies for much of the world. Those 
efforts are continuing and no doubt will be re- 
sumed at the United Nations Subcommittee on 
Disarmament when it reconvenes, I think some- 
time this February. 


@. Mr. Secretary, when you say that we want 
to keep im the forefront of this scientific field, do 
you mean that we are ahead now? 


‘Tbid., Dec. 12, 1955, p. 964. 
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A. I believe that we are, yes, although inevi- 
tably that is partly a matter of speculation. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, when you mentioned a few 
weeks ago the technical difficulties in regard to a 
prohibition of atomic weapons, did you mean that 
the United States does not know now if the Com- 
munists, the Russians, have set off a bomb? 


A. We announced the large explosion which 
they made on—whatever it was, some 6 weeks ago, 
I think approximately that time.’ Yes, we knew 
about that. 


Q. I mean, is it not possible for the Americans to 
know every time when the Russians do set off a 
bomb? 


A. We know, generally speaking. Of course it 
is very difficult to say that we know about a bomb 
that we don’t know about. But we know about 
the ones we do know about. We think we know 
about most of them. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, regarding your opening 
statement, you didn’t mention any particular area 
of the world in which Soviet efforts had been 
countered. May we assume that you are referring 
to the Middle East and Asia in particular? 


A. Yes. South Asia and the Middle East, I 
would think, are the areas where they have exerted 
themselves most. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there are reports from Lon- 
don that the British are going to propose a joint 
Middle East aid agency or a Middle East aid pro- 
gram fer the Western Powers. Would you give 
us some of your thinking on such an idea? 


A. Well, I have no reason to believe that the 
British do have sucha plan. Perhapsthey do. I 
have no knowledge of it. And if they had, we 
would of course consider anything that they wish 
to bring up. But I would say I doubt very much 
if they do have any program of that sort; cer- 
tainly we know nothing of it. 


Magazine Interview 


Q. Mr. Secretary, a national magazine [Life] és 
carrying tomorrow what purports to be an ew- 
clusive interview with you, sir, in which a number 
of interesting statements are made that don’t 
always jibe with the information we have been 
getting in this Department, and in the embassies 


*Tbid., Dec, 5, 1955, p. 916. 
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of the interested countries, about a number of 
major historical events in the past 2 or 3 years. In 
fairness to you, sir, I would like to clear up some of 
these points here if you would agree to entertain 
questions on that article. 


A. Well, I will have to tell you that I have not 
read the article; so perhaps we had better wait 
until I have read it. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you know what you said at 
the time of the interview. 


A. I have no precise recollection of that. I 
would hardly say that it was an exclusive inter- 
view. I have talked to a great many of you in 
one way or another at one time or another and, 
as I say, what is reported in this article I have 
not yet seen. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, one of the points that is made 
here, and the one that interests me, is a claim that 
the Indochina settlement reached at Geneva was 
a victory for our policy of deterrence. I'd like 
to know, sir, in what respect did we put the Chi- 
nese Communists on notice or warning that, unless 
they accepted this settlement, which I recall we 
didn’t like very well at that time, we would do all 
kinds of drastic things to them? 


A. Well, I think the answer to that is a matter 
of pretty general public knowledge. There was 
the program for “united action” in that area, and 
you will recall that I went first to London and then 
to Paris and reached what I thought was an agree- 
ment on united action.” We had also had the 
agreement of the Philippines and Thailand to 
united action at that time, which was a matter 
of public knowledge. We had hoped to get the 
united action into force promptly and before the 
Geneva conference was held. However, later on 
it developed that the British and the French pre- 
ferred to wait and see what came out of the Geneva 
armistice talks before agreeing to the “united ac- 
tion” proposal. Therefore, it was a matter of com- 
mon knowledge, all the world knew, that if there 
should be a breakdown of the Geneva talks then 
the British and the French were prepared to go 
ahead with us on the program of “united action” 
which we had announced in advance. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, did that program in any way 
imply the possible use of atomic bombardment of 





*Tbid., Apr. 26, 1954, p. 622. 
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South China in the event they moved into Indo- 
china with their troops? 


A. It involved, if necessary, a common military 
effort there with whatever weapons would be ap- 
propriate. 


Q. Sir, this article is embargoed until 6 o'clock. 
Are your answers likewise embargoed? 


A. I am sorry someone didn’t tell me that first. 
I would think not. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in the same article— 


A. Just a minute. I have just learned that the 
article is embargoed until 6 o’clock; so I think I 
had better not answer any more questions about 
it, particularly as I have not read it yet. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, Senator George said Monday 
[January 9} in a radio interview that President 
Eisenhower’s illness has contributed greatly to the 
lack of success in our foreign policy in the last 4 
months. Do you agree with that? 


A. Well, if you were quoting what I read, he 
did not say that. 


Q. Well, I was there and heard him. 


A. I see. Well, I suggest you check what you 
have just said against what Senator George was 
reported in the press as having said. He made no 
reference that I can recall at all to the lack of 
success of our foreign policy. 


Q. He called it a lack of positive attitude and 
an unhappy situation. 

A. Well, now, you are using different words. 

Q. Well, he said all three things. 


A. According to what I read, and I read the full 
transcript of the newscast, he did not say all 
three things. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, is it true that a decision had 
been made to bomb Manchuria and to use atomic 
bombs in Korea if the Korean truce negotiations 
had broken down? 


A. I assume, when you are going into back his- 
tory of this kind, it is because it has been revived 
by this article perhaps. If so, I prefer not to 
answer it. 


Q. 1 didn’t mention the article. 


A. It’s this sudden interest in what took place 
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2 or 3 years ago that makes me a little questioning 
of the background of your question. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, is there any reason why the 
answers to the questions should not be embargoed 
until 6 o’clock, when the article is for release? 


A. Did you ask me why the answers should not 
be embargoed until the article comes out? 


Q. I think the point, sir, here is that here is an 
article that quotes you as stating positions by this 
Government on historical developments of great 
importance, and all we are trying to do is find 
out whether those statements are right, not to 
get ahead of the article. The questions could be 
embargoed until the article came out. 


A. Well, I will have to leave the verdict on that 
to people who know the technical etiquette in these 
matters better than I do. I don’t know whether 
it’s inappropriate to answer these questions. As 
I say, I answered them in innocence, not knowing 
that the article was embargoed. 


Q. Well, would you make an embargoed answer 
to my question, sir? 


A. No. I’m not going to talk any more about 
the article until I have read it. 


Soviet Criticism of President 


Q. Mr. Secretary, how would you interpret the 
fact that Khrushchev in his speech to the Supreme 
Soviet attacked President Eisenhower personally 
for the first time in a long time? 


A. Well, I interpret it as a recognition by the 
Soviet rulers that they cannot carry out the policy 
which they themselves have adopted in the Near 
East and South Asia and at the same time try to 
maintain the good relations to which they pre- 
tended at the Geneva “summit” conference; and 
that since those two things are irreconcilable, they 
prefer to get what may be the internal benefits 
of a criticism of President Eisenhower, perhaps 
particularly because of what President Eisen- 
hower has said at that conference—but more par- 
ticularly since that conference—with reference 
to the situation of the Eastern European countries 
which are under Soviet rule. That appears to be 
a point about which they are particularly sensi- 
tive. I think that the President’s speech in Phila- 
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delphia on August 25 [24]!° aroused a consider- 

able feeling on the Soviet side because of its { 
interpretation of the Geneva conference as reflect- 
ing a desire to have a dynamic peace which would 
pursue justice, and which mentioned the freedom | 
of the Eastern European countries as part of that | 
program. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, before we break up, I’m sure 
there will be some confusion about just where we 
stand on this embargoing business—could you give 
the ruling now? Is what you said for the record 
as of now? 


A. It seems to me, while perhaps it was re- 
grettable that I answered these questions, in view 
of the fact that the article is embargoed, which I 


— 








ee 


did not know, that after all it’s perhaps best to let | 


the thing stand as it is and not treat anything I 
have said today as embargoed. 


——O 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you take some steps to | 


let us know in the near future whether or not 
you did in fact say the statements attributed to 
you in this article? 


A. Well, I expose myself to you as nearly as I 
can every week. 


Q. Rather than wait a whole week to determine 
whether or not you believe that was attributed to 
you in this article. 


A. Well, if I spent all of my time reporting on 
the accuracy of everything that is said in the 
press about me, I would be very fully occupied. 
If there are any particular statements here that 
would seem to me to be of such momentous signifi- 
cance they ought to be confirmed or corrected, I 
would do so. 


Discussions on Middle East 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there is a lot of interest in 
Cairo as to whether Ambassador Byroade has 
come back here to give you what the Egyptians 
regard as new ideas on what our policy in the 
Middle East should be. Can you throw any light 
on that interest? 


A. Well, Ambassador Byroade came back here 
to give us a more understanding report than can 
be done by cable with reference to our relations 


” Ibid., Sept. 5, 1955, p. 875. 
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with Egypt, our problems there, some of which re- 
late to the Aswan Dam proposals, some of which 
relate to the Egyptian attitude toward the Bagh- 
dad Pact, and things of that order. We like to 
have personal reports wherever we can because 
it is possible to make them much more under- 
standing and fuller than even a very carefully 
drawn dispatch. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you get the impression that 
Red China is trying to break off the Johnson-Wanq 
talks at Geneva? 


A. I do not have that impression, although 
there has been a disappointing failure to do some 
of the things which would make the talks useful, 
notably to give the Americans in China the right 
expeditiously to return. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in order to round out this 
Middle Eastern picture, could you tell us whether 
you propose discussing any formula for the settle- 
ment of the Arab-Israeli dispute with the British 
delegation when they come here at the end of the 
month? 


A. I have no doubt that that topic will be one 
of the topics, one of the principal topics, of dis- 
cussion at that time. Whether they have a for- 
mula or not, I don’t know. Our own views re- 
main very much as set forth in my speech of 
August 26.1! 


Tariff Concessions to Norway 


Press release 18 dated January 13 


In accordance with the provisions of the Proto- 
col for the Accession of Japan to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade,’ U.S. concessions 
to countries other than Japan in connection with 
the negotiations for Japan’s accession will be 
made effective 30 days after such countries notify 
the Executive Secretary of the general agreement 
that their concessions to Japan are being placed in 
effect. 

On December 17, 1955, the Norwegian Govern- 
ment gave notification of intention to apply the 
concessions contained in its schedule to the Proto- 
col. Accordingly the United States will on 


* Ibid., p. 378. 
* BULLETIN of June 27, 1955, p. 1053. 
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January 16, 1956, apply the concessions initially 


negotiated with Norway. The items affected 
are: 
Item designation Description 


301 [Identified only Iron in pigs and iron kentlege. 
as to the matter related 


to the rate of 56144¢ per 


ton]. 
ca a () eee _.. Fish, dried and _ unsalted, 
other than cod, haddock, 
hake, pollock, and cusk (ex- 
cept shark fins). 
We Cay (2) 2022s Herring, whole or beheuded, 


but not further advanced, if 
hard dry-smoked. 
The President has notified the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the effective date for the concessions 
to Norway. 


Memorandum for the Secretary of the Treasury 

Reference is made to my proclamation of July 
22, 1955 carrying out the Protocol of Terms of 
Accession by Japan to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 

On December 17 Norway gave to the Executive 
Secretary to the Contracting Parties to the Gen- 
eral Agreement the notification referred to in 
paragraph 3 of the Protocol for the accession of 
Japan, of intention to apply on January 16, 1956 
concessions which it had negotiated initially with 
Japan. Accordingly, pursuant to the procedure 
described in Part I (b) (1) of the above-men- 
tioned proclamation, I hereby notify you that 
items 301 [identified only as to the matter related 
to the rate of 5614¢ per ton], T17 (c), and 720 (a) 
(2) in Part I of Schedule XX to the said Protocol 
shall not be withheld pursuant to paragraph 4 of 
the said Protocol on or after January 16, 1956. 


Seminar on International Problems 
for Representatives of NATO 


In support of the Naro Cultural Relations Pro- 
gram, Oxford University is organizing a special 
summer Seminar on Problems of International 
Organization with special reference to Nato, 
which will be held in England next July at St. 
Anthony’s College, Oxford. The 2-week seminar 
is designed to help persons from each of the mem- 
ber states of Naro to understand the work of vari- 
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ous international bodies and the problems and 
issues—political, economic, administrative, legal, 
and cultural—which arise in their work. 

Among those who already have accepted invi- 
tations to lecture at the seminar are Ambassador 
John C. Dreier, U.S. Representative to the Coun- 
cil of the Orgenization of American States; Sir 
Oliver Franks, former British Ambassador to the 
United States; Lord Ismay, Secretary General of 
Nato; Jean Monnet, former Director of the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community; and Sir David 


Prospects for Expanding Spanish-American Trade 


by John Lodge 
Ambassador to Spain * 


This evening I would like to discuss certain as- 
pects of the Spanish economic situation, in partic- 
ular, the prospects for expansion of trade between 
our two countries. In the past few years visible 
trade between Spain and the United States has, 
as you are aware, been rather limited, usually 
averaging in the neighborhood of $50 million 
worth of imports from Spain and $70-80 million 
worth of exports to Spain, with the difference 
being offset to a large extent by the spending of 
American tourists. Spain would like to import 
much more American goods but has for a number 
of years been faced with an extreme shortage of 
foreign exchange, and the levels of imports from 
the United States have been limited by the avail- 
ability of dollars. The basic reason for this sit- 
uation is that Spain is a poor country whose eco- 
nomic development has been retarded by the scars 
of her 3-year civil war, by the effects of the Second 
World War, and by the shortage of foreign ex- 
change which made it impossible for her to import 
necessary machinery and materials which would 
permit her to make the economic advances she 
desires. 

The situation, however, has improved markedly 


* Address made before the Spanish-American Board of 
Trade, New York, N. Y., on Jan. 5. 
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* BULLETIN of Oct. 5, 1953, p. 435. 


Kelly, former British Ambassador to the U.S.S.R. 

Membership of the seminar will be restricted 
to approximately 50 persons, representing all the 
member states. To assure appropriate participa- 
tion by the United States in this seminar, the 
Department of State has secured the cooperation 
of the Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils, which will obtain nominations. Panels 
of nominees will be forwarded in February 1956 
to the Naro Sponsoring Committee for final 
selection. 


in the course of the past 5 years. This is partly 
due to two good crop years in 1950 and 1951, but 
of particular importance recently has been U.S. 
economic assistance, both in the form of Export- 
Import Bank loans and direct economic assistance 
furnished as a result of the military and economic 
agreements which were signed in September of 
1953.2 Spain has also been an important market 
for our surplus agricultural commodities. Sales 
of these commodities to Spain have been part of 
our economic program in that country and have 
contributed importantly to the Spanish effort to 
overcome crises caused by crop failures. Our 
economic program is giving the Spanish economy 


a lift and is helping to put it in a position, for the | 


first time in 25 years, where it is not living ona 
strictly hand-to-mouth basis and can make some 
plans as to the best use of its not inconsiderable 
resources. 

In assessing the progress which has been made 


in Spain and the role of our help, we must fully | 
realize the importance of the efforts which Spain [ 


has made in the past and is now making to help 
herself. The Spaniards are a_ hard-working 
people, and they have made advances in the past 
10 years which I consider truly impressive. Even 
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more important, perhaps, is the fact that the 
Spaniards have developed concrete programs to 
improve key deficient sectors of their economy and 
are moving as fast as they possibly can to achieve 
these objectives. Through their own efforts and 
with our assistance, Spain has developed her in- 
dustry and agriculture to the point where, in a 
very few years, she should have overcome the 
worst effects of her dependence on a dry climate 
which, in years of drought, not only retards eco- 
nomic development but sets it back to a significant 
degree. 

I think I should mention here one aspect of our 
cooperative efforts in the industrial area which has 
an interesting potential. For the past century 
Spain’s industrial progress has lagged behind 
that of other European countries. An impor- 
tant cause of this is the inadequacy of power and 
power-generating resources, such as coal, water, 
and petroleum. The keenness now being mani- 
fested in official Spanish circles in the possible 
utilization of atomic energy for generation of 
electric power is sharpened by their desire to try 
to make up through atomic energy some of the 
ground lost. On our part, we have been doing 
all we can to help the Spaniards move ahead in 
this field. Our two Governments signed an 
agreement last summer under which the United 
States will assist Spain in designing and fueling 
an experimental nuclear reactor. One element 
of this assistance provides training for Spanish 
technicians in the U.S. in operating a reactor; 
some of them are here now. The most recent de- 
velopment in our cooperative effort in this field 
took place just prior to my departure from 
Madrid when I had the privilege of presenting an 
extensive atomic-energy technical library to the 
Spanish Nuclear Energy Board on behalf of the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. Our coopera- 
tion on atomic-energy matters with the Spaniards 
is much appreciated by them, and I look forward 
to future progress in this area in Spain. 

These advances in the Spanish economy are 
important to American business because I be- 
lieve that the outlook for expanding trade be- 
tween Spain and the United States is good, 
particularly if certain obstacles can be removed. 
In reaching this conclusion, I have had in mind 
several important positive factors. 





*Tvid., June 20, 1955, p. 1018. 
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Significance for American Business 


First, the Spaniards have been cooperating 
closely with us for the past 2 years in working 
out the military and economic programs agreed 
upon in the 1953 accords. Contacts between 
Americans and Spaniards are increasing rapidly, 
and they welcome us in their country. In addi- 
tion to the more than a quarter of a million 
American tourists who visited Spain in the past 
year, other Americans are there working on the 
base construction program, and more American 
businessmen than ever are now in Spain. 

Second, with only limited U.S. assistance, 
Spain’s economy should continue to expand and 
strengthen in the next few years, and this in 
itself provides a climate for a greater exchange 
of goods. 

Third, under our technical exchange program, 
American experts are working with Spanish tech- 
nicians to stimulate increased production in a 
number of key sectors of the Spanish economy, 
such as industry, agriculture, transportation, and 
mining. The essence of this program is to make 
available to Spain new developments in produc- 
tion and marketing—not only technical processes 
but concepts of organization and management 
relations. Such concepts when put into practice 
can promote the better use of present facilities as 
well as the maximum output from new invest- 
ments. One of the principal means which we are 
using to make these new methods available to 
more people is the arrangement of visits to the 
United States of technicians from other countries, 
and visits to cooperating countries by American 
experts. There is strong interest in technical 
exchange in Spain, and the program is, I think, 
being successfully carried out. Spanish business 
leaders and executives in a number of industries 
have visited the United States to observe our pro- 
duction and managerial methods, and many more 
will be coming in the course of the next few years. 
These officials have shown a receptivity to Amer- 
ican ideas and will welcome American goods. 


Problems Which Must Be Solved 


While my optimism remains untempered, there 
are some real problems which must be solved if the 
full possibilities of expanding Spanish-American 
trade are to be realized. Spain needs more capi- 
tal goods and a greater flexibility in her foreign 
exchange reserve situation. These cannot be pro- 
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vided entirely from U.S. economic aid because of 
our own budgetary and fiscal problems. A mu- 
tually beneficial way by means of which some of 
Spain’s requirements could be met is through 
American private investment. Good business op- 
portunities exist in Spain, and several American 
companies have during the past year established 
themselves there, usually in partnership with 
Spanish interests. At the same time, there are 
other American businessmen who are hesitant to 
invest in Spain because of certain obstacles which 
they have encountered, including difficulties in 
the transfer of earnings. 

This problem is further complicated by a back- 
log of accumulated blocked peseta earnings. We 
must remember that the Spanish Government has 
had a severe shortage of foreign exchange and 
that it felt that priority had to be given to abso- 
lutely essential imports before allowing the 
blocked peseta accounts to be converted to dol- 
lars. There is, however, reason to expect that this 
situation will improve. One of the provisions of 
the 1953 Spanish-American economic aid pact in- 
cluded Spain’s agreement to work out with us the 
liquidation of previous earnings which were 
blocked and the establishment of a regular system 
for the transfer of future earnings. Certainly 
there is ample evidence of the steady improvement 
in the Spanish economic situation during the past 
year, including its holdings of foreign exchange, 
and this helps put Spain in a financial situation 
where she is able to meet the blocked peseta prob- 
lem without seriously endangering her economic 
stability. 

Another barrier which makes American poten- 
tial investors reluctant to invest in Spain is the 
limitations which are now placed by Spanish legis- 
lation on the degree of foreign ownership of new 
manufacturing enterprises. While I can report 
no specific progress on this question, Spanish offi- 
cials are certainly aware that American invest- 
ments would be increased if these restrictions were 
loosened, and I am hopeful that this can be ac- 
complished in the not too distant future. Ex- 
panding American investments in Spain would 
strengthen the tie between the economies of our 
two countries and would therefore stimulate the 
expansion of Spanish-American trade. The im- 
portance and desirability of increasing trade be- 
tween Spain and the United States is recognized 
at the highest levels of the Spanish Government. 
Last spring, General Franco sent a special mes- 
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sage in this sense to American businessmen in 
the course of an interview which was published in 


UWS. News and World Report. 
State said: 
We want to increase the purchasing power of the 


Spaniards so as to multiply and intensify all trade. In 
this sense we believe that at this moment financiers and 
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promoters of enterprise from the United States have a 
very vast field for collaboration with us. 


wee 


The Human Factor 
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factor. Americans who are now in Spain are [ 
coming in close contact with the Spanish people | 
at all levels, from high Government officials to ! 
the most modest worker. There is a real enthu- | 
siasm in Spain for things American, and this is 
the fundamental basis for my feeling that we can 
look forward to a period of closer understanding 
and expanding trade between the United States 
and Spain. Another important factor is the gen- 
eral attitude of Spanish Government officials and 
their businesslike approach to commercial and 
economic problems. I was particularly impressed 
by a speech made by Minister of Commerce 
Arburta last month, in which he noted the im- 
provement of the economy and stated that it was 
necessary that the “ways of commerce be brought 
back into their traditional channels, to those classic 
formulas which base commercial prosperity on 
the rise in volume of sales at reasonable margins 
in place of restrictive sales at excessively high 
profits.” 


eee neva cliee aes 


spe Somecmearensae 
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As for the contribution which can be made by 


you gentlemen, members of the Spanish-American 
Board of Trade, I want to say again how impor- 
tant I think is the work of this organization. You 
are already playing an important role in improv- 


In conclusion, I would like to mention a human H 
f 





ing overall relations between Spain and the United 


States, as well as stimulating greater trade be- 


tween the two countries, and I am sure you will | 
find greater tangible rewards in the future. 

In this connection, it is my opinion that too 
many of our citizens feel that foreign policy is 
something removed from them and limited to offi- 
cials in Washington and our diplomatic represent- 
atives abroad. In this day of rapid transport and 
communications, and with an unstable interna- 
tional situation to consider, this is a grave over- 
sight. More than ever before in history, foreign 





relations have become joined with domestic rela- 


tions and are, therefore, the concern of each and 


every one. 
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The continuance of good Spanish-American re- 
lations is a task to which Americans and Spaniards 
alike should set themselves. An indication of the 
state of our relations with Spain may be seen in 
the fact that the Spanish people have contributed 
recently 1,335,000 pesetas to American flood relief. 
I am proud and deeply touched by this entirely 
spontaneous display of friendship and sympathy 
for our people. 

As you know, I have spent the past month here 
in consultation with officials of the Department of 
State and other Government agencies, and I re- 
turn to my post in Madrid within a few days. I 
look forward with enthusiasm to resuming my 
duties as Ambassador because I feel that it is not 
only a unique opportunity for public service but 
that the alliance we are building with Spain is on 
firm ground. Prospects for the future are most 
encouraging for both Spaniards and Americans. 

Spain today is playing a more active role in 
international affairs. The Spanish Government 
is a dependable ally. It is heartening to see our 
relationships developing so closely. In my day- 
to-day association with Spaniards themselves, I 
have been impressed by the forward-looking en- 
thusiasm with which they welcome military and 
economic cooperation with us. 

Although not a wealthy country, Spain today is 
a vigorous nation on the march which is making 
a determined effort to raise the living standards of 
her people. Any assistance that we can give to 
bolster her economic potential—and I know of no 
better one than the encouragement of trade—is a 
contribution not only to Spain but to our own na- 
tional safety and that of the anti-Communist 
nations whose leadership we have assumed. 

We can be thankful, gentlemen, that in the 
present divided and troubled world we have on 
our side a friend and ally which shares our re- 
sistance to Soviet communism and which supports 
the cause of international peace. 


Revisions in Passport Regulations 


Press release 16 dated January 12 

The Department of State on January 12 made 
public certain revisions in regulations pertaining 
to the issuance of United States passports. The 
amendments to the regulations are designed to pro- 
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vide formalized hearing procedures for all per- 
sons who may be denied passport facilities. Ex- 
cept for refusals due to lack of citizenship or 
general area restrictions, anyone whose applica- 
tion for a passport is denied is entitled to receive 
a statement of reasons and may appeal to the 
Board of Passport Appeals. 

The Department noted that these revisions are 
of an interim nature, pending an overall study 
of the Department’s policy and procedures in this 
field and the outcome of certain cases in the courts. 


Amendments to Code of Federal Regulations 


TITLE 22—FoREIGN RELATIONS * 
Chapter I—Department of State 
Part 51—Passports 
Miscellaneous Amendments 


Pursuant to the authority vested in me by Paragraph 
126 of Executive Order No. 7856, issued on March 31, 
1938 (3 F.R. 687, 22 C.F.R. 51.77), under authority of 
section 1 of the Act of Congress approved July 3, 1926 
(44 Stat. 887, 22 U.S.C. 211a), the regulations issued on 
August 28, 1952 (Departmental Regulation 108.162, 17 
F.R. 8013, 22 C.F.R. 51.135 through 51.143) are hereby 
amended by revision of sections 51.136 and 51.143, as 
follows: 


§ 51.136 Limitations on issuance of passports to cer- 
tain other persons. In order to promote and safeguard 
the interests of the United States, passport facilities, ex- 
cept for direct and immediate return to the United States, 
will be refused to a person when it appears to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary of State that the person’s activi- 
ties abroad would: (1) violate the laws of the United 
States; (2) be prejudicial to the orderly conduct of for- 
eign relations; or (3) otherwise be prejudicial to the 
interests of the_United States. 

§ 51.143 Applicability of Sections 51.137-51.142. Ex- 
cept for action taken by reason of noncitizenship or geo- 
graphical limitations of general applicability necessitated 
by foreign policy considerations, the provisions of 
§§51.137-51.142 shall apply in any case where the per- 
son affected takes issue with the action of the Secre- 
tary in granting, refusing, restricting, withdrawing, can- 
celing, revoking, extending, renewing or in any, other 
fashion or degree affecting the ability of such person to 
receive or use a passport. 


Dated : January 10, 1956. 
For the Secretary of State: 
Loy W. HENDERSON 
Deputy Under Secretary for Administration 


191 Fed. Reg. 336. 
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Third Progress Report on the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 


MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT EISENHOWER TO THE CONGRESS! 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith the third semi-annual re- 
port on activities under Public Law 480, 83d Con- 
gress, as amended, showing operations under the 
Act during the period July 1, 1955, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1955. 

The administrative arrangements governing 
the responsibilities of the various agencies of the 
Executive Branch of the Government established 
by Executive Order 10560 of September 9, 1954,? 
continue to function satisfactorily. I believe they 
have proved effective in accomplishing the pur- 
poses of this law. 

Dwieut D. EseEnHOWER 


Tue Wuits House, 
January 12, 1956. 


Introduction 


The first and second progress reports * on the 
disposal of United States surplus agricultural 
commodities under the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (Public 
Law 480, 83rd Congress) covered the fiscal year 
1955. This report deals with activities under the 
several Public Law 480 programs during the 
first six months of fiscal year 1956. During the 
period covered by this report the Act was amended 
by Public Law 387, 84th Congress, 1st Session to 
change the authorized amount under Title I from 
$700 million to $1,500 million.‘ 


7H. Doc. 294, 84th Cong., 2d sess. ; transmitted on Jan. 12. 

? BULLETIN of Oct. 4, 1954, p. 501. 

*Ibid., Jan. 31, 1955, p. 200, and Aug. 1, 1955, p. 197. 

‘For the President’s statement on signing P. L. 387, 
see ibid., Aug. 29, 1955, p. 362. 
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Summary 


During the period July-December 1955, pro- 
gramming under the three Titles of the Act 
totaled $491 million, bringing to $1,692 million 
the total amount of programs since the beginning 
of operations under this Act. 

Agreements for the sale of agricultural com- 
modities for foreign currency under Title I total 
$679 million at Coc [Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion] cost,’ of which $211 million represents agree- 
ments signed during the period covered by this 
report. Shipments made or authorized for famine 
relief and other assistance abroad under Title II 
of the Act total $141 million at Ccc cost of which 
$32 million was authorized during this period. 
Donations for domestic distribution and for 
foreign relief through non-profit voluntary 
agencies and intergovernmental organizations 
under Title III of the Act amount to $539 million 
at Coc cost of which $197 million were donated 
during this period. Barter contracts under Title 
III total $333 million at export market value, of 
which $51 million represents contracts entered 
into during this period. 

Although the figures cited for the different 
programs are not comparable the amounts shown 
above give an indication of the value of com- 
modities being moved or committed under these 
programs. 

(Continued on page 132) 


° As used in this report Ccc cost represents the cost of 
commodities to Commodity Credit Corporation, includ- 
ing investment, processing, handling and other costs. Ex- 
port market value reflects the price at which these com- 
modities are sold to foreign buyers under the program. 
The export market value figures are less than the Ccc 
cost for those commodities for which special export pro- 
grams have been developed for dollar as well as foreign 
currency sales to meet competition in international 
trade. [Footnote in the original.] 
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TABLE I 





AGREEMENTS SIGNED JULY-DECEMBER 1955 UnprER Titxe I, Pusiic Law 480 




















} 
Country Date signed 
| Amentuina: - 3 ----=- Dec. 21, 1955 
) 
| Ee ee Nov. 16, 1955 
) 
} 
Celempiaes=22 s2c5552 Dec. 20, 1955 
) 
| eh re oe me Oct. 7, 1955 
| 
[ee ee | Dec. 14, 1955 
| 
a Aug. 11, 1955 
Germany.......----- Dec. 23, 1955 
PRN SB oc Nov. 10, 1955 
ee Sept. 20, 1955 
Spain. ____ _-| Oct. 20, 1955 
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Market | ‘ 
vais Ccc cost 
Commodity composition 

(Thousands of dollars) 

AGED OIGHS Sets ona see Caen acassectek a 24, 700 24, 700 
Utekn ATARSNOTISUONs 32555522 55e55205 255655005545 600 600 
SR nee Sel eae a ine Ie a a ee 25, 300 25, 300 
WiheeE Ane Wheal HOUl ooo ocases estou cceecesek ee 32, 100 60, 600 
PNGNMING Sa Naat tS SoS dea e Roe 3, 010 5, 100 
OS EES Ean pee oe ee ea Oe a ee pees 250 250 
UNO REE ONE eee oe ce cwesmeaiseeeee 1, 790 1, 790 
Oocan (eansponvsuion. ~ ==. -5-2~5~22-2-362655.4-4-—5 4, 070 4, 070 
Pls ee seg 8 oe hai at a ar ee rt aan ht clea te 41, 220 71, 810 
VOTE aes oe A a Se ea RARE pe ate Ay: 3, 400 5, 800 
REG et Ss i Sa Els wena eatin esis 6, 000 6, 000 
Ree Pe A on pee ease 1, 500 1, 500 
Odean transportation. ..5 25 sce e nse o se sects 700 700 

| 
EE ie een nE Mer eenr eee |__11,600 | _ 14, 000 
ate ttl ot au ona | 4, 100 1, 859 
RSME sh Eh A ee cris aac sk See | 925 925 
POTIEOO Seis ear 2 Sr eS See eee | 210 210 
PUN OG Obes Js eo oe opie Semeeaces 1, 515 1, 515 
Ocean transportation: ... .......<.-.<-.-2=25..22-222- 270 270 
UNE See cee oe ran mae eeaete 4, 020 4,779 
RFE eae Ss oi cates oun seieeseeee 4, 800 9, 900 
Ocean transportation... ... .....-.225-.s2es55022555 800 800 
peer 2G iio a ns acne ecaamcemmeeeewe 5, 600 10, 700 
(1G Uf ee na 650 650 
OGen Transportation”. - .. 2. so sono ce enews see se sas scskesed else Saas 
gl A oe ee a en ape ene tet a 650 650 
Re Sere OSs Be eres answer ea sakes Dee 1, 128 1, 128 
Oeean aransportauion: . =... =--522-s55,52oe5n05 55555 72 72 
MOUs Seema uacecheSogi Sees he eeiie eho es 1, 200 1, 200 
WVRRE Rena Se Ss il os bin ete oat Bios ee othe eta ieee 5, 900 12, 035 
SGP Ee Re i a eee 3, 200 5, 221 
Neer ee eo whe alo ea eee LO eR ee 1, 500 1, 500 
fi ee ee eee ee 200 200 
WINNIE Se ne coo eee eee ee 2, 200 2, 200 
TA or. eee ee eee 1, 460 | 2, 346 
LDPC US 2 0 a eee eee eae SSS 280 320 
Ocean transportation -----..-.----------- See 4 ae 2, 300 2, 300 
ee 

Es itis betnslecanitanccchaaeedauetvoneas | 17, 040 26, 122 
UNE ON OIEG UG ean ee ee gee a 3, 000 3, 000 
Ocean transportation ---------- ps Lease std <page ae 320 320 
OUR ee wo 2 ee Seed See eee 3, 320 3, 320 
SEO RS LR POEL BOR | 10, 000 10, 000 
Ocean transportation. ---...------------ Bees span 622 622 
Mc sieich Gusts cictnnocecei ncn samea ene 10,622 | 10, 622 








TABLE I—Continued 


AGREEMENTS SIGNED JULY-DECEMBER 1955 Unprr Tit.e I, Pusric Law 480—Continued 

















Market - 
widiee Ccc cost | 
Country Date signed Commodity composition 

(Thousands of dollars) | 

Weroslavin.._....=.- ROG: RCO HN AMOR tic) att ea el ge cle Lee 17, 900 37, 908) 
aaen Snmertntion. 5. cece eens nes 4, 260 4, 260) 

SERRE STR areeererne ne Meare enter eee ee 22, 160 42, 168| 

Total, agreements signed July-December 1955_-_____-_- 142, 732 210, 67! 




















(Continued from page 1380) 


Title I—Foreign Currency Sales | 


AGREEMENTS SIGNED 


A total of 11 agreements, involving a Ccc cost 
of approximately $211 million, were signed during 
the period July-December 1955. The countries 
with which these agreements were signed, the 
dates of signing, commodity composition, market 
value and Ccc cost are shown in Table I. The 
commodity composition, market value, and Ccc 
cost of all agreements signed during the 18- 
month period ending December 31, 1955 are shown 
in Table II. 


RELATIONSHIPS TO USUAL MARKETINGS 


In accordance with the provision of Title I 
requiring reasonable safeguards that sales of agri- 
cultural commodities for foreign currencies shall 
not displace our usual marketings or be unduly 
disruptive of world market prices, appropriate 
assurances have been obtained from governments 
with which agreements have been negotiated. 
Also, sales for foreign currencies under Title I 
have been made at the price level at which these 
commodities have been available for export sales 
for dollars. 


CURRENCY USES 

Under agreements signed thus far in fiscal year 
1956 the dollar values of planned foreign currency 
uses for the eight purposes specified in section 104 
of the Act are shown in Table ITI. 

Major currency use activities initiated through 
December 31, 1955 (related primarily to fiscal 
year 1955 programs) are discussed below. 
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Agricultural Market Development—Special em} 
phasis is being given to establishing productive 
uses of currencies for development of markets for 
agricultural commodities (Section 104 (a)). For-| 
eign currencies equivalent to about 13 million 
dollars are earmarked for this activity in agree. 
ments signed as of December 31, 1955. Projects} 


Commopity ComposITION oF ALL AGREEMENTS SIGNED 


TABLE II 


DuRInG THE 18-MontH PEriop Enpina DECEMBER 3], 


1955 





Commodity 


Approximate 
quantity 


Cec 
cost 


(Millions of 
dollars) 





Wheat and wheat 
flour. 
Feed grains- ------ 


Dairy products_ - -- 
Edible oils. ---.--- 


Dry edible beans_-- 


Total commod- 
ities. 


Ocean transporta- 
tion. 


Total, including 
ocean trans- 
portation. 


*Wheat equivalent. 
**Includes 110 thousand M. T. 
grains and/or wheat. 





87 million bushels*_ 


811 thousand met- 
ric tons**, 

2 million hundred- 
weights. 

697 thousand bales_ 

59 million pounds-_- 

58 million pounds-__ 

462 million pounds- 

3 million pounds__- 

22 thousand hun- 
dredweights. 








279. 8 
69.9 





programed for feed 
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now under way or being planned include com- 
modity promotion; promoting better nutrition; 


- two-way visits of foreign buyers and specialists to 
_ increase familiarity with our products and the 


advantages of U.S. marketing and grading sys- 
tems; promotion of agricultural exhibits at for- 
eign trade fairs; education and demonstration 
campaigns aimed at more effective handling and 


TABLE III 


PLANNED Uses oF ForeiGN CurRENCY UNDER AGREE- 
MENTS SIGNED DuRING JULY-DECEMBER 1955 











Million 
dollars or 
equiva- 
leat total 
Agricultural market development 

> apie Agee 4. 52 
Purchase of strategic material (Sec. 

3 (eae eee 1. 00 0.7 
Common Defense (Sec. 104 (c))_-_---- 19. 94 14.0 
Purchase of goods for other countries 

CO UE (: (Lan eee a 2. 06 1.4 
Grants for multilateral trade and eco- 

nomic development (Sec. 104 (e))__-_|____-__-|____--- 
Payment of United States obligations 

MBOG RUG) ete a eee 30. 72 21.5 
Loans for multilateral trade and eco- 

nomic development (Sec. 104 (g))__-__| 82. 40 57.7 
International educational exchange 

(LU 3: ( c1)) eae 2. 09 1.5 

Total signed agreements_________- 142. 73 100. 0 











use of U.S. commodities; market analyses; and 
the establishment of trade centers. 

A cotton promotion project involving education 
and demonstration, advertising, and exhibits is 
now under way in Italy. Agricultural commod- 
ity and demonstration exhibits were put on at the 
Bogota, Colombia, trade fair, and participation in 
other fairs at Osaka and London is being consid- 
ered. Arrangements are being made for tobacco 
buyers from Thailand to visit tobacco centers here. 

These market development projects are carried 
on in close cooperation with the United States 
private trade. Wherever practicable, agreements 
are entered into with trade groups to develop and 
carry out the projects. 

Defense Housing—In negotiating Title I agree- 
ments a major effort has been made to program 
local currency proceeds for family housing for 
U.S. military personnel stationed in foreign coun- 
tries. Such currency use was authorized by Pub- 
lic Law 161, 84th Congress. 
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Under agreements negotiated to date a total of 
$50.2 million in foreign currencies has been pro- 
grammed for this purpose. Of this amount the 
equivalent of $15 million is being used in the 
United Kingdom for family housing. Construc- 
tion of this housing is expected to begin shortly. 
The balance of the $50.2 million which is expected 
to be committed during the next few months is 
distributed as follows: Japan, $17 million; Spain, 
$8 million; Finland, $4.8 million; Italy, $3.5 mil- 
lion; Austria, $1.9 million. 


Loans—The Act provides that loans of local 
currency proceeds accruing from sales of surplus 
agricultural commodities under P.L. 480 shall be 
made through established banking facilities of the 
foreign countries or in any other appropriate man- 
ner to promote multilateral trade and economic 
development. Strategic materials, services, for- 
eign currencies or dollars may be accepted in pay- 
ment of the loans. 

Negotiations to conclude loan agreements are 
conducted by U.S. representatives with foreign 
governments. The agreements specify terms and 
conditions of repayment, etc., which have been 
developed in consultation with the National Ad- 
visory Council on International Monetary and 
Fiscal Problems. The Export-Import Bank acts 
as agent of the U.S. Government in executing the 
agreements and servicing the loans. 

Up to December 31, 1955, loan agreements with 
four countries had been signed providing for local 
currency loans of the equivalent of $80.03 million. 
These include Israel, 7.4 million dollar equivalent ; 
Japan 59.5; Peru 2.63; Spain 10.5. Negotiations 
are under way to carry out the loan provisions of 
other surplus commodity sales agreements. 

Programs for the utilization of loan funds are 
usually developed jointly by the foreign govern- 
ment concerned and the United States. The most 
important emphasis in the expansion of economic 
development programs through loans of local cur- 
rency generated by P.L. 480 sales continues to be 
placed upon projects designed to increase pur- 
chasing power and standards of living abroad. 

Programs for use of $69.3 million equivalent 
of local currency loans have been approved for 
three countries. About 85 percent of the $59.5 
million of yen loaned to Japan will be used to 
finance the local currency cost of additional power 
facilities. About $8.3 million of yen will be uti- 
lized for irrigation and reclamation work in 
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TITLE I, PUBLIC LAW 486 


QUANTITIES OF COMMODITIES EXPORTED 


Through December 31,1955 





THOUS. METRIC TONS 


= 





300 








200 





100 





USDA 





Northern Honshu and Hokkaido. $2.3 million 
equivalent of Peruvian soles have been released 
to help finance a project in Northern Peru to irri- 
gate land primarily for production of tropical 
crops. About $4.7 million equivalent of Israeli 
pounds will be used to finance irrigation and de- 
velopment of power facilities in that country. 
Discussions are under way with other countries 
on appropriate projects for which loan funds may 


be used. 


International Educational Exchange—Sub- 
stantially all the agreements negotiated in the pe- 
riod covered by this report have provided for 
the use of some of the local currency proceeds in 
international educational exchange programs un- 
der Section 104 (h) of the Act. Funds were also 
provided for this purpose in the agreements nego- 
tiated in the fiscal year 1955. Arrangements are 
being made with the Governments of Chile, Peru 
and Turkey for three-year programs utilizing 
such proceeds. Programs are also in active prep- 
aration for Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Egypt, Spain and Thailand. 
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FAS-NEG. 748 


COMMODITY SHIPMENTS 


The first shipments under this program were 
made in January 1955. Since that time shipments 
have totalled about 214 million tons. Approxi- 
mately 71 percent (by value) of the commodities 
authorized under all Title I agreements had been 
exported as of December 31, 1955, and about 80 
percent of the total value excluding cotton had 
been exported by that date. Cotton has moved 
slowly because of price difficulties, so that only 
about 53 percent of the cotton programmed has 
been exported to date. Substantially all ship- 
ments of commodities other than cotton covered 
by agreements signed in the first year of the pro- 
gram have been completed. 

The monthly tonnage of all commodities 
shipped through December 31, 1955, under Title I 
agreements is shown in the accompanying chart. 


Title 1l—Famine Relief and Other Assistance 


Title II of the Act provides that up to $300 
million worth of surplus agricultural commodities 
held by the Commodity Credit Corporation may 
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be used over a three year period to provide as- 
sistance to friendly peoples in meeting famine or 
other urgent relief requirements. 

During the six months covered by this report, 
transfers of about $32 million (Ccc cost) of sur- 
plus commodities were authorized to eight coun- 
tries. Programs include expansion of a school 
lunch program in Italy, and transfers of commodi- 
ties to meet relief requirements in the Near and 
Far East and Latin America. Commodities in- 
clude about $11 million of nonfat dry milk, $5 
million rice, $11 million of wheat and corn, $3 
million fats and oils and about $1 million each of 
dry beans and raw cotton. The eight countries 
and the Ccc cost of the commodities, in millions 
of dollars, are: Italy, $17.4; Libya, $0.8; India, 
$3.5; Pakistan, $6.6; Cambodia, $2.5; Guatemala, 
$0.5; Costa Rica, $0.2; British Honduras, $0.3. 

Programs authorized since the beginning of the 
program under Title IT total $141.2 million (Ccc 
cost). Commodities included are $97 million 
grain, $18 million fats and oils, $15 million milk 
and milk products, $7 million raw cotton, and over 
$3 million dry beans. 


Title 1 


Title III of the Act covers donations for do- 
mestic use and for distribution abroad by non- 
profit voluntary agencies and intergovernmental 
organizations, as well as Ccc barter activities. 

Section 302, Domestic Donations—The volume 
of surplus foods donated to school lunch programs 
and needy persons in this country during July— 
December 1955 was 20 percent larger than the 
volume distributed in the corresponding period in 
1954. Manufactured dairy products, dry beans 
and rice were available during the entire six- 
month period under the Section 302 authority. 
In December, wheat and corn were added under 
this authority for distribution to schools and other 
eligible domestic outlets. 

Section 302, Foreign Donations—Table V shows 
the quantity and value of commodities approved 
for foreign donation through nonprofit voluntary 
agencies and intergovernmental organizations 
during July-December 1955 under this author- 
ity. This is an increase of over 90 percent as 
compared with the same period of fiscal year 1955. 

On December 12, wheat, corn, dry beans and 
rice were added to the list of surplus commodities 
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TABLE IV 


CommopitTies DoNaTED TO Domestic REcIPIENTts UNDER 
Pusiic Law 480 Juty-DEcEMBER 1955! 


























Chari- 
Needy 
: School | table Ccc 
Commodity lunches} institu- esi Total | cost 
tions 
(Million (Million 
pounds) dollars) 
Butters sss=-s2 28 15 16 59 40. 0 
Cheese__-.------ 17 7 20 44; 19.0 
Nonfat dry milk- 15 7 22 44 8.0 
Dry beans___---- 6 2 7 15 1,4 
ION i se ie 10 5 10 25 3.0 
CRGUAP 2 Sees ee A eeu ‘ena 71.4 
| 





1 Based on distribution pattern through October. 


available for foreign donations under this au- 
thority. This action is one of a series of steps 
taken to increase further the utilization of surplus 
foods in this country and abroad. 


TABLE V 


ComMopITIES DONATED FOR FOREIGN RELIEF THROUGH 
Non-Prorit VoLUNTARY AGENCIES AND INTER-GoOv- 
ERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS JULY-DECEMBER 1955 











112 Million 
: Million 

Commodit: dollars 

‘i pounds Ccc cost 
Nonfat.dry milk .<. 5-2-2252. 206. 3 39. 2 
DU a ee eee 45. 0 28. 8 
CS oe oe eee 60. 1 24. 6 
Baia: | Sr a a eres 38. 4 33. 4 
PUR hc ee Ss ee ee 126. 0 











Section 303, Barter—This section strengthens 
and reemphasizes prior barter legislation con- 
tained in the Commodity Credit Corporation 
Charter Act of 1948, as amended, and in the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949. It directs the Secretary of 
Agriculture to use every practicable means to ex- 
pedite the exchange of Ccc-owned agricultural 
commodities for less-costly-to-store strategic ma- 
terials and other materials, goods, and equipment 
needed by U.S. Government Agencies. Agencies 
of the United States Government procuring such 
materials, goods, or equipment are directed to 
cooperate with the Secretary of Agriculture. 

In operation, barter is effected through con- 
tracts between Ccc and private U.S. business firms 
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TABLE VI 


CompPaARISON OF BarteR Contracts ENTERED INTO IN SPECIFIED PeErRtiops! 























) 


1949-50 through = 
1953-54 1954-55 July—Dec. 1955? 
Materials 
Mil. dol. | Percent | Mil. dol. | Percent | Mil. dol. | Percent 
Strategic: 
Nee eae ener eee 71.8 67 5.7 2 0. 4 1 
Long term stockpile____---_-_---- Ba eats es er poe ie Ns 152. 8 54 15.9 31 
Supplemental stockpile type *__................-|.......-.-]...---.- 100. 9 36 32. 8 64 | 
CS SEIS SO NOTRE 71.8 67| 259.4 92 49. 1 96 | 
Supply: 4 
I ee ar De he 28. 4 26 22. 4 8 2.3 4 
Ween tee ne he ee een Seen 7.4 Sn ie ae ee ce dg ol ee 
BURRIS oe a ee hee 35. 8 33 22. 4 8 2.3 4 
OS Eg ROE pe 8 see aa oe eee eee emer 107. 6 100 281. 8 100 51.4 100 























1 Years beginning July 1. 
2 Incomplete for December. 


3 Acquired and held as assets by Ccc using as a guide the Opm supplemental stockpile list for kinds, quantities and 


specifications. 
4 Nonstrategic materials, goods, and equipment. 


which use commercial trade channels in fulfilling 
these contracts. The contracts call for the de- 
livery of specified materials with payment to be 
received in Coc-owned agricultural commodities 
which must subsequently be exported by the con- 
tractor. The origin of materials and the destina- 
tion of agricultural commodities are limited to 
friendly countries but are not required to be iden- 


tical. Materials are valued at not to exceed cur- 
rent market prices when the offer is accepted and 
agricultural commodities are valued at prevailing 
Ccc export prices applicable to export sales when 
commodities are taken by the contractor. Con- 
tracts generally run for a period of up to two 
years. 

Barter contracts entered into during July—De- 



































TABLE VII 
AGRICULTURAL ComMopiTIEs ExrorTeD THrouGH BARTER IN SPECIFIED PERIODs ! 
July-December 1955 2 
1949-50 
through 1954-55 aa , 
we , 1953-54 nder all | 1954-55 1955-5 
Commodities Unit contracts | contracts | contracts 
Quantities in 1,000 units 
a a i lg ee ee ee 33, 445 46, 261 28, 100 26, 945 1, 155 
Corn Ce ae i Se ee ig ESSE: 9, 388 4, 381 42, 561 29, 648 12, 913 
SRI OM UNING. a chek acon ne Sa 990 4, 725 15, 821 12, 906 2, 915 
Barley... .- epee Peer ere en eseeecc su Tea ESAS) ees eee 5, 244 25, 213 21, 230 3, 983 
ie ete ee a alaananatateies airy 4, 630 19,687 | 14,434] 14,484 |_--_____-- 
Se eee eee | Ge nel 33 54 194 162 32 
Total value (mil. dollars) _........-_|_-.._.....-_. 107. 6 124. 6 167. 4 138. 5 28. 9 











1 Year beginning July 1. 
? December partly estimated. 


* Includes oats, flaxseed, rye, cotton, dried skim milk, rice, linseed oil, cottonseed meal, soybeans, tobacco, and 


peanuts. 
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TABLE VIII 


VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL CoMMopDITYy ExXporRTsS BY 


DESTINATION, 
ConTRACTS ! 


1954-55 Acainst 1954-55 Barter 








Value 
Country (thousand 
dollars) 
MIRE Mee oe Sea Seas oe eee 937 
rps ns ee owen cease eee 8, 764 
CE Sees eee eee 643 
i Se ee ee ee ee ee pe 
Ce ee eee 

ha Bete ese Rats Pht he 482 
Co er a ey eer 15, 501 
UN 20S ES See ee es ene eet 10, 983 
PHU een Nee wa ores see eee 617 
Pera UUNPO) oS)2e  e  eeee 2, 177 
ers ee ers ee a 209 a en le kh 6, 848 
I tere ee as ee ee SS 23, 096 
RPA oboe c ease Oa Soe cases assed 1, 301 
DORR S RR Bea chee bic es a ele hd 91 
vd 1S eee Smee ee 17, 234 
URN See ees Sal be a a ans 6, 585 
en 2 SE SS ee eae eee ieee ae 916 
ot ES eS ee 187 
LEE ee oe eee eee eee ee 789 
LPS SS a eee eee ee ere 432 
a Rit Ty Se See ee ee Seen eae ee 212 
Meiwan We ONnGsR)'s 2225202 <nc seco kle Te 4, 612 
CET e ES AN cee ae ee ee 5, 815 
nteduningdom.... =. 2 ace canesececcess 9, 433 
SUE ADO Dia) AES SO oe eg en eee eee tee 24 
NRCP Ey ld = Seid Se Ge ln es ce 1, 408 
oo Ee eee ee eee ERO VI). 4, 883 
PRONE TM Ne toast Bree tS eh a ee 124, 604 











1 Year beginning July 1. 


2 Also includes shipments for which documents listing 
countries of destination have not been processed. 


cember 1955 total $51 million. During the same 
period agricultural commodities exported by con- 
tractors, largely against prior contracts, totaled 
$167 million and materials delivered to Ccc totaled 
$46 million. The difference in rates of delivery, 
between materials and agricultural commodities, 
is covered by cash deposits or irrevocable letters 
of credit in favor of Ccc. 

Barter contracts entered into in the current pe- 
riod were at a lower rate than during the July 
1954-June 1955 period but above that for the 
first five years of the barter program. Table VI 
compares barter contracts negotiated since the in- 
ception of the barter program for these three 
periods. 

Agricultural commodity exports by contractors 
in fulfillment of barter contracts with Ccc totaled 
$167 million for the period covered by this report, 
which represents an all-time high for agricultural 
exports under barter. However, as may be noted 
from Table VII, this high export rate resulted 
primarily from old contracts entered into during 
the preceding year and cannot be maintained in 
view of the sharp decrease in new contracts re- 
ported above. 

A total of 26 different countries received agri- 
cultural commodities exported under barter ar- 
rangements in the year 1954-55, as shown in Table 
VIII. 

The rate of material deliveries to Coc by con- 


TABLE IX 


VALUE OF MATERIALS DELIVERED BY BARTER ConTRACTORS IN SPECIFIED PERIODs ! 





| 
| 


| July-December 1955 2 




















| 1949-50 
| through | 1954-55 | 
. | 1953-54 | Under all | 1954-55 1955-56 
Materials } | contracts | contracts | contracts 
| | | 
Values in million dollars 
Strategic: | | | 
SSA ON TV ECR Co re 71.8 | 4.8 | 0. 9 | a Sones 
Jon anc on 5 CS eS ee eee ere eereeeen (ee eer ae 54. 6 | 29. 4 | 29. 4 |.------.-- 
Supplemental stockpile: Type *__-.....---------------- aero 3.1 | 14. 7 | 13. 1 | 1. 6 
MEU UNINC es nn een fe ee ease Me 71.8 61.5 | 45. 0 43. 4 | 1.6 
Supply: ¢ | | 
nS ndsaciuplincc OkemanRiawselenetews 28.4) 20.7| 27 ig Stan 
re ie ecu sco bGes do nanaavesssaasée ack 7.4 | Lf Sates (mene Nemaem! Petes ee 
RN Sl ite 2th wi ignated alee 35.8 | 21.0 | i St RENTS 
ey es 107. 6 | 82.6 | 46.1 | 44.5 | 1. 6 





1 Years beginning July 1. 


2 Incomplete for December. 


3 Acquired and held as assets by Ccc using as a guide the Opm supplemental stockpile list! for kinds, quantities and 


specifications. 
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4 Nonstrategic materials, goods, and equipment. 
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tractors against barter agreements in the report 
period increased somewhat over the rate for last 


year. Materials delivered by contractors, except 
for supplemental type strategic materials, either 
have been transferred or are scheduled for trans- 
fer to other agencies with full reimbursement to 
Ccc. Under administration policy, supplemen- 
tal type strategic materials are retained in the 
Corporation’s inventories thereby holding all 
strategic materials procured through barter off 
the market. Further, the acquisition of supple- 
mental type strategic materials has been limited 
to materials within the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion supplemental stockpile list and of a durable 
nature for which carrying costs are insignificant 
as compared with the carrying costs for the agri- 
cultural commodities exchanged. Materials de- 
livered in the report period compared with 
deliveries in the preceding year and the first five 
years of the barter program are indicated in 
Table IX. 


Current Legislation on Foreign Policy: 


84th Congress, 1st Session 


Importation of Canadian Bonded Labor. Hearings be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Labor of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare on S. Res. 98. July 
21, 22, and 25, 1955. 181 pp. 

Human Rights, Domestic Jurisdiction, and the United 
Nations Charter. Staff Study No. 11 of the Subcom- 
mittee on the United Nations Charter of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. Committee Print. 
October 24, 1975. 28 pp. 

The Status and Role of the Secretariat of the United 
Nations. Staff Study No. 12 of the Subcommittee on the 
United Nations Charter of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. Committee Print. November 1, 
1955. 23 pp. 

Foreign Economic Policy. Hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee on Foreign Economic Policy of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report pursuant to Sec. 5 (a) 
of Public Law 304, 79th Congress. November 9-17, 
1955. 620 pp. 

Summary of Reports of American Citizens Abroad on 
Technical Assistance Programs. Staff Study No. 4 of 
the Subcommittee on Technical Assistance Programs of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. Com- 
mittee Print. December 22, 1955. 23 pp. 


84th Congress, 2d Session 


Message from the President of the United States Trans- 
mitting a Report on the State of the Union. H. Doc. 
241, January 5, 1956. 16 pp. 
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Report of the Joint Commit- 
S. Rept. 1312, January 


Foreign Economic Policy. 
tee on the Economic Report. 
5, 1956. 33 pp. 

Commemorating the 250th Anniversary of the Birth of 
Benjamin Franklin. Report to accompany H. Con. 
Res. 199. S. Rept. 1365, January 9, 1956. 2 pp. 


Analysis of U.N. Budget for 1956 


Statement by Chester E.. Merrow 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


My delegation will support in this plenary ses- 
sion the total appropriation for 1956 voted by the 
Fifth Committee, but it does so with some reserva- 
tions. 

With the forewarning which we had received as 
to the necessity for a large supplemental appro- 
priation for 1955 to cover such items as the Geneva 
Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy, it was the expressed hope of my delega- 
tion at the outset of the debate in the Fifth Com- 
mittee that we could keep the 1956 budget to the 
level recommended by the Advisory Committee, 
namely, $46,016,000. Instead, the budget ap- 
proved by the Fifth Committee has reached 
$48,566,350—an increase of approximately 
$1,600,000 over the budget which this Assembly 
approved last year for 1955. 

These increases fall largely into four categories 
of expenditures, i. e., activities related to peaceful 
uses of atomic energy, technical assistance in the 
social-welfare and human-rights field, operation 
of field offices and special missions, and salary ad- 
justments. My delegation in the Budgetary Com- 
mittee supported important program expansion 
and some increased expenditures in all of these 
items except the one relating to salary adjust- 
ments. We opposed some of the appropriations 
voted for program expansion, and we opposed the 
increase in headquarters cost-of-living allowance. 
We recognized that changing economic conditions 
and particularly the increase in United States 
Federal Government salaries necessitated a re- 
appraisal of the adequacy of the total level of 
United Nations remuneration. We were op- 
posed to the Secretary-General’s proposal for 4 


*Made in plenary session on Dec. 16 (U.S. delegation 
press release 2325). For a statement by Representative 
Merrow in Committee V on Oct. 11, see BULLETIN of Oct. 
31, 1955, p. 715. 
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cost-of-living adjustment at this time because, on 
the basis of prevailing standards in the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies, there is no 
present justification for this kind of salary 
increase. 

However, we believe that the establishment of 
a committee composed of governmental experts 


} to review the salary, allowance, and benefit system 


in 1956 is a welcome development. Such a review 
should make it possible to achieve two objectives, 
namely: (1) to adjust the common remuneration 
system of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies to present-day requirements for attract- 
ing and holding a highly qualified multina- 
tional staff in positions in all parts of the world 
and (2) to make these adjustments in a manner 
which takes adequate account of the responsibili- 
ties and financial resources of international or- 
ganizations and the standards of remuneration in 
national public services. 

In this connection, Mr. President, may I state 
that the United States Government is not satisfied 
with the present level of participation by United 
States nationals in the various international sec- 
retariats and technical assistance programs. We 
trust the recommendations of the committee will 
be such as to encourage an increased number of 
United States nationals to seek international em- 
ployment not only at the United Nations head- 
quarters but also at other international agency 
centers as well. 

While a number of the proposals for additional 
budgetary increases were resisted by the commit- 
tee, my delegation was disappointed that the pro- 
posals for increased expenditures were not offset 
to a larger extent by compensating economies. 
We had hoped, for example, to make some savings 
by altering the regulations for publication of 
treaties. Likewise, we had hoped to defer less 
essential items, such as expenditures for improve- 
ment of facilities for conferences and meetings in 
Geneva. 

The net result of all of the financial decisions 
taken by the Fifth Committee is that the expendi- 
tures to be assessed in respect of the 1955 supple- 
mental appropriation and the 1956 budget will 
total $51,830,550, the largest in United Nations 
history. (I might add parenthetically that we 
hope that this Tenth General Assembly will se- 


= 





curely hold this dubious distinction unchallenged 
for many years to come.) The amount of these 
appropriations is due not only to the increase of 
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$1,600,000 in the 1956 budget to which I have 
already referred, but also to the coincidental occur- 
rence of unusually high supplemental expendi- 
tures in respect of 1955, without the offsetting 
savings that were available last year. The sup- 
plemental items for 1955 include $1,400,000 of the 
total cost of $2,361,000 for the International Sci- 
entific Conference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy; $1,630,000 representing the last appro- 
priation for reimbursement of national taxes to 
staff members; and other unforeseen costs relating 
to such matters as the disarmament meeting in 
London and the Secretary-General’s successful 
trip in accordance with the General Assembly’s 
directive to obtain the release of 11 United States 
prisoners and other personnel of the United Na- 
tions Command captured in the Korean war. 


Basis for United States Support 


Despite its concern over the upturn of United 
Nations expenditures just at the point when we 
had anticipated stabilization, the United States 
will support the appropriation recommended by 
the Fifth Committee for 1956. We do so in rec- 
ognition of two facts: (1) that the Secretary- 
General and the General Assembly have, over the 
past 2 years, made a real effort and considerable 
progress in reducing the regular budget and (2) 
that a sizable amount of the increased assessments 
being voted for 1956 is of a nonrecurring char- 
acter. My delegation strongly urges, however, 
that the upward trend of expenditures reflected in 
the 1956 budgets of not only the United Nations 
but also the specialized agencies not be considered 
as establishing a precedent for future years. 

In an earlier statement before the Fifth Com- 
mittee,? I expressed the belief that the support of 
all member governments for the causes served by 
the programs of the United Nations agencies 
should be sustained and indeed increased. This 
should not be interpreted, however, as urging in- 
creases in the regular budgets. The avenues by 
which these causes can be served are many. As I 
indicated in the Fifth Committee, the form of such 
support, i. e., whether through the regular budgets 
of international organizations, through interna- 
tional voluntary programs, or through such other 
forms of intergovernmental cooperation as bi- 
lateral programs, will require a continuing assess- 
ment of the following factors, among others: 


? Ibid., p. 717. 
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(a) whether an international agency can be demon- 
strated to be the best instrument for meeting the needs 
which are justifiably the concern of the international 
community ; 

(b) the degree to which the members of such an 
agency are willing to bear an equitable share of the 
financial burdens entailed in assuming such international 
responsibilities. It is an inescapable fact that, if the 
brunt of the costs falls upon a few member states, the 
undertaking is not truly international and misunder- 
standings will surely result; 

(c) and lastly, whether international assistance will 
be adequately supported and supplemented by national 
endeavor. 


One further fact that must be continuously 
borne in mind by member states as well as the 
Secretariat was pointed out to us by the Secretary- 
General last year in his annual report. He stated 
that— 


. .. the very nature of the responsibilities that must 
be assumed by the Secretary-General and his senior staff 
imposes a limit on the volume of the tasks that can be 
handled effectively, irrespective of the additional funds, 
personnel, and facilities that might be placed at their 
disposal. 


All of these factors dictate caution in the ex- 
pansion by the General Assembly of the perma- 
nent establishments and the regular budgets of 
international organizations. This does not mean 
that pressing world problems will be neglected by 
the community of nations represented here and in 
the specialized agencies; far from it. 

Although the sum total of the regular budgets 
of the United Nations and currently existing spe- 
cialized agencies for the period 1946 to 1955 in- 
clusive approximates $686 million, an additional 
amount of more than $1 billion has been con- 
tributed to international programs especially de- 
signed to provide relief and rehabilitation for 
refugees, to give technical assistance for economic 
and social development, and to promote maternal 
and child welfare. In addition, very material as- 
sistance in promoting economic development is 
provided through the facilities of the Interna- 
tional Bank and Monetary Fund. And augment- 
ing all of these efforts are large national programs 
of assistance such as the United States technical 
cooperation plan and regional programs such as 
the Colombo Plan. The value and results which 
derive from such a flexible, many-pronged ap- 
proach to these problems cannot be overestimated 
and should not be jeopardized by premature or 
unrealistic expansion of the regular budgets and 
staffs of international organizations. 
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Improved Budget Procedure 


In expressing our hopes regarding the budget | 
to be presented next year, I should also like to 
mention our interest in seeing the Advisory Con. | 
mittee and the Assembly develop a more simplified 
form of the budget that will enable the financial 
control exercised by the Assembly and the Secre- 
tary-General to be more effective and will, at the 
same time, reduce administrative red tape. 

We welcome, too, the initiative taken by the 
distinguished delegate of Denmark [Finn T. B. 
Friis] in the Fifth Committee in calling our atten- 
tion to the need for improving the organization 
and scheduling of the Fifth Committee’s work. 
This led to a fruitful discussion on ways and 
means of eliminating delays and of facilitating, in 
particular, the review of the budget and decisions 
relating thereto. 

The Assembly will note in the report of the 
Fifth Committee that the United States suggested 
that the agenda of the 11th session of the General | 
Assembly might include an item entitled “General 
Assembly Procedures for Consideration and 
Adoption of the Budget.” We are pleased that 
the Secretary-General will give this matter his 
attention during this next year. 

While experience, particularly this year, has 
shown the need for procedural improvements, I 
should like to testify to the skill of the chairman 
of the Fifth Committee. With the difficulties we 
faced, only the direction of a superb chairman | 
could save us. My delegation believes that we, | 
therefore, owe a special debt of gratitude to Am- 
bassador [Hans] Engen of Norway. 


= 


Coordination of U.N. and Agencies i 


In matters of coordination with the specialized 
agencies, the decision of the Fifth Committee to 
support the Secretary-General’s request for in- 
creases in salaries and in the education allowance 
was, in our judgment, without sufficient notice 
to the specialized agencies. This seems a regret- 
table departure from the repeated emphasis given 
by the Assembly to the desirability of coordinat- 
ing administrative policies and practices among 
the United Nations and the agencies. 

On the other hand, the Fifth Committee did 
recommend that the United Nations offer its 
assistance to the International Telecommunica- 
tion Union and World Meteorological Organiza- 
tion in constructing a headquarters that would 
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permit them to share the facilities of the Palais 
des Nations with the United Nations and the 
World Health Organization. We hope that this 
will eventuate in closer relationships among these 
organizations and that it will be ultimately pos- 
sible for them and us to benefit from the greater 
use of common services that would result from 
living under the same roof. 

Another step that should be conducive to im- 
proved coordination of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies in the administrative field 
is the decision of the Advisory Committee to 
undertake a more intensive review of problems 
in this area. This will be possible by consulta- 
tions at the headquarters of several specialized 
agencies during the coming year. We commend 
the agencies, the Advisory Committee, and its dis- 
tinguished chairman, Ambassador [Thanassis] 
Aghnides [of Greece], on this constructive 
approach. 

To summarize, Mr. President, my delegation 
will support the recommended appropriation, in 
spite of its reservations. We believe that, through 
the exercise of restraint and the constructive ap- 
plication of our joint efforts, the members of the 
United Nations should be able to regulate better 
any further budgetary expansion. We are con- 
fident that, by following sound fiscal policies and 
by inaugurating improved methods of budgetary 
management and control, the United Nations will 
be greatly strengthened. The budget is, of course, 
the reflection of the development of the activities 
of the organization. The appropriations place 
in practical effect the provisions of the budget. 
My delegation firmly believes that, by continued 
pursuance of sound financial principles, the 
United Nations during its second decade will in- 
crease in influence and effectiveness as the greatest 
force for helping man to realize his hopes for 
bringing about a peaceful world. 


Atoms-for-Peace Agreement 
With Uruguay Comes Into Force 


On January 13 the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Department of State (press release 19) 
issued a joint announcement that the cooperative 
agreement between the United States and 
Uruguay covering research in the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy was signed on that day at the 
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Department of State. Ambassador José A. Mora 
signed the agreement for Uruguay. The Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs, 
Henry F. Holland, and the Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, Lewis Strauss, 
signed for the United States. 

This agreement was initialed by representatives 
of the two Governments on June 24, 1955.1, Under 
terms of the U.S. Atomic Energy Act, certain 
procedural steps must be taken by executive and 
legislative branches of the United States Govern- 
ment before agreements of this type may come into 
force. These steps have now been taken; with 
the signing, the agreement becomes effective for 
both countries. 


Current Treaty Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Aviation 

Convention on the international recognition of rights in 
aircraft. Opened for signature at Geneva June 19, 
1948. Entered into force September 17, 1953. TIAS 
2847. 
Ratification deposited: Chile, December 19, 1955.” 


Copyright 

Universal copyright convention. Done at Geneva Septem- 
ber 6, 1952. Entered into force September 16, 1955. 
TIAS 3324. 
Ratification deposited: Switzerland, December 30, 1955. 


Postal Matters 


Universal postal convention, with final protocol, annex, 
regulations of execution, and provisions regarding air- 
mail and final protocol thereto. Signed at Brussels 
July 11, 1952. Entered into force July 1, 1953. TIAS 
2800. 

Ratification deposited: Chile, December 13, 1955. 


Slave Trade 

Protocol amending slavery convention signed at Geneva 
September 25, 1926 (46 Stat. 2183), and annex. Done 
at New York December 7, 1953. Protocol entered into 
force December 7, 1953;* annex entered into force 
July 7, 1955.° 
Acceptances deposited: Greece, December 12, 1955; 

China, December 14, 1955. 


Weather 

Convention of the World Meteorological Organization. 
Done at Washington October 11, 1947. Entered into 
force March 23, 1950. TIAS 2052. 
Accession deposited: Libya, December 29, 1955. 


*See Butuetin of July 11, 1955, p. 55, footnote 1. 

? Ratification deposited by Chile Nov. 20, 1951, with a 
reservation which the United States was unable to accept, 
has been withdrawn. Present ratification deposited with- 
out a reservation. 

® Not in force for the United States. 
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BILATERAL 


Canada 


Agreement amending schedule 2 relating to routes an- 
nexed to air transport agreement of June 4, 1949 (TIAS 
1934). Effected by exchange of notes at Ottawa No- 
vember 22 and December 20, 1955. Entered into force 
December 20, 1955. 


Colombia 


Agreement extending agreement for a technical coopera- 
tion hevsing project of June 24 and 30, 1954 (TIAS 
3090). Et'ected by exchange of notes at Bogota De- 
cember 1 aud 21, 1955. Entered into force December 
21, 1955. 


Germany 


Agreement amending agreement relating to use of the 
practice bombing range near Cuxhaven (Sandbank), 
Germany, of August 6 and 28, 1954 (TIAS 3063). Ef- 
fected by exchange of notes at Bonn/Bad Godesberg 
November 7, 14, and 29, 1955. Entered into force 
November 29, 1955. 

Agreement to facilitate interchange of patent rights and 
technical information for defense purposes, and ex- 
change of notes. Signed at Bonn January 4, 1956. En- 
tered into force January 4, 1956. 


Libya 


Agreement providing for duty-free entry into Libya and 
exemption from internal taxation of relief supplies and 
packages. Effected by exchange of notes at Tripoli 
December 6 and 22, 1955. Entered into force December 
22, 1955. 

Mexico 

Agreement extending the migratory labor agreement of 
August 11, 1951 (TIAS 2331), as amended. Effected 


by exchange of notes at México December 23, 1955. 
Entered into force December 23, 1955. 


Pakistan 


Agreement further revising the agreement relating to 
passport visas and visa fees. Effected by exchanges of 
notes at Karachi August 4, October 20, November 25 
and 29, 1955. Entered into force December 1, 1955. 


Uruguay 


Agreement for cooperation concerning civil uses of atomic 
energy. Signed at Washington January 13, 1956. En- 
tered into force January 13, 1956. 
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Delegation of Authority ' 


EXECUTIVE Director, BONN, AND DIRECTOR OF ADMINISTRA- 
TION, VIENNA 
DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 
By virtue of the authority vested in the Secretary of 
State by the act oy May 26, 1949 (63 Stat. 111; 5 U. 8. C. 


151¢ and 22 U.S.C. 81la), 
And by virtue whe the authority vested in me by Delega- 


* Public Notice 146, 20 Med. Reg. 10168. 
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tion of Authority No. 78-B, dated October 29, 1955,” there 
is hereby delegated to the Executive Director of the 
American Embassy, Bonn, Germany, and to the Director 
of Administration for the American Embassy, Vienna, 
Austria, the authority contained in the annual appropria- 
tion “Government in Occupied Areas, Department of 
State”, to approve and settle tort claims in Germany and 
Austria in the manner authorized in the first paragraph 
of section 2672, as amended, of Title 28 of United States 
Code. 
Dated: December 23, 1955. 
I. W. CARPENTER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary-Controller. 


Designations 


William Witman II as Deputy Director of the Office wi 
South Asian Affairs, effective December 3. 





PUBLICATIONS 











Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ea- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be obtained 
from the Department of State. 


Objectives of U. S. Foreign Policy in Latin America. Pub. 
6131. Inter-Americaa Series 51. 51 pp. 25¢. 


A pamphlet composed of five speeches by Henry F. 
Holland, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs. 


The Geneva Meeting of Foreign Ministers—October 27- 
November 16, 1955. Pub. 6156. International Organiza- 
tion and Conference Series I, 30. 307 pp. $1. 


A report of the Foreign Ministers Meeting containing 
proposals of the four delegations, principal statements 
of Secretary Dulles, and those statements of the other 
Foreign Ministers issued as conference papers. 


The Genera] Agreement on Tariffs and Trade—Negotia- 
tions Under the Trade Agreement Act of 1934 as Amended 
and Extended. Pub. 6183. Commercial Policy Series 
153. 14 pp. 15¢. 


A pamphlet containing the supplemental notice of U.S. 
intention to negotiate, supplemental list of products to 
be considered, and notice of supplemental public hear- 
ings by the Committee for Reciprocity Information. 


The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade—Analysis 
of Renegotiation of Certain Tariff Concessions. Pub. 
201. Commercial Policy Series 154. 36 pp. 15¢. 


A pamphlet containing an analysis of the renegotiation 
of certain tariff concessions with India, Netherlands 
Antilles, New Zealand, Nicaragua, and Pakistan. 


* BULLETIN of Noy. 28, 1955, p. 909. 
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Agriculture. Third Progress Report on the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
(Eisenhower, text of report) 

Atomic Energy 

Atoms-for-Peace Agreement With Uruguay Comes 
Into Force . 

Transcript of Secretary Dulles’ News Cue 

Austria. Delegation of Authority (Carpenter) . 

Congress, The 

Current Legislation . 

Third Progress Report on the harteettuee! Trade 
Development and Assistance Act (Eisenhower, 
text of report) 


Economic Affairs 

Prospects for Expanding Spanish-American Trade 
(Lodge) . 

Tariff Concessions to Norway 6 he ets 

Educational Exchange. Seminar on International 
Problems for Representatives of NATO . 


Foreign Service. Delegation of Authority (Car- 
penter) SY a a ee ee eer eee ae 

Germany. Delegation of Authority (Carpenter) 

Mutual Security 

General Assembly Delegation’s Views on Economic 
Aid ‘ 

Transcript of Nenretaey Dulles’ Mews Oniderere 

Near East. Transcript of Secretary Dulles’ News 
Conference . SRY jee SSL wae send 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Seminar on 
International Problems for Representatives of 
NATO . Cees, wee eee 

Norway. Tariff Concessions to Norway 

Presidential Documents. Third Progress Reporu 
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Assistance Act 

Publications. i oan oe 
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Trade (Lodge) 
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Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 


No. Date Subject 
14 1/11 Statement by General Assembly dele- 
gation. 

15 1/11 Dulles: news conference transcript. 

16 1/12 Revisions in passport regulations. 

17 1/13 Wilcox: “The United Nations: Some. 
_ New Perspectives After Ten Years.” 

18 1/138 Tariff concessions to Norway. 

19 1/13 Atomie agreement with Uruguay. 

*20 1/14 Dulles: death of William Pearson. 

*22 1/14 Award to Raymond Stegmaier. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 
Recent releases in the popular Background series .. . 


The Union of Burma 

This 16-page illustrated pamphlet describes the land and the 
people of Burma. Touching briefly on the past, this Background 
also describes the government and the Pydiwatha program of 
the new Burma. Concerning the position of Burma in world 
affairs, the pamphlet states that ... “the people of Burma 
have long preferred to be left alone to develop their own re- 
sources. Today Burma’s leaders realize the impossibility of 
such a position. As they view it the country is being forced 
into greater involvement in world affairs, and they are seeking 
ways in which Burma can strengthen the ties with its neighbors 
and make its leadership felt regionally.” 

Publication 5913 10 cents 


Jordan 

The Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan in Western Asia is one 
of the nine sovereign Arab States with which the United States 
has direct relations. Geographically it occupies a central posi- 
tion in that vast area from the Mediterranean to the Arabian 
Sea known as the Middle East—the security of which is im- 
portant to the interests of the free world and the United States. 
West of the Jordan River, the Kingdom encompasses a signifi- 


cant portion of the Holy Land. Here in this Background is a 
brief survey of this land with its rich traditions which has for 
centuries provided an important link in the trade between the 
East and the West. 

Publication 5907 10 cents 


Southeast Asia: Critical Area in a Divided World 

Although it sprawls across a vast area more than 3,000 miles 
from east to west and more than 2,000 from north to south, 
Southeast Asia has less than half the actual land mass of the 
United States. Its population is about 10 million greater. The 
land form is varied, the population more so; and the configu- 
ration of the land has created barriers not only between coun- 
tries but also between communities. This illustrated pamphlet 
discusses briefly the individual countries of this region—Burma, 
Thailand, Viet-Nam, Laos, Cambodia, Malaya, Indonesia, and 
the Philippines—and the beginnings of a pattern of collective 
security for the entire Pacific area. 

Publication 5841 15 cents 


These Background pamphlets may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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